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No Wnion with Slaveholders! } 
THE U.S, CONSTITUTION I8 ‘A COVENANT WITH DEATH 
AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL.’ 
EF ‘ Yes! 17 CANNOT BE DENIED—the slaveholding 
lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 
assent to the Constitution, three special provisions To 
SECURE THE PERPETUITY OF THEIR DOMINION OVER THEIR 


staves. The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of preserving the African slave trade ; the second wag 
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THE STIPULATION TO SURRENDER FUGITIVE SLAVES—an 


positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai ; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
to the principles of popular representation, of a repre- 
sentation for staves—for articles of merchandize, under 
the name of persons . . . .. in fact, the oppressor repre- 
senting the oppressed! . . . To call government thus con- 
stituted a democracy, is to insult the ; of 
mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 
government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
majority in the slave representation over that of the 
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It is an original communica- 
nish itas a specimen of what South- 
Episcopal editors judge suited to the 

‘r patrons, and adapted to the work of 
riptural holiness over the land.’ !? 


~ 4noLITIONIST—BY DR. J. M. BAKER. 

oT close, I beg leave to deseribe an aboli- 
ool paints him to the life. 1 Tim. 
“He is proud, knowing nothing, but 


yestions and strifes of words, where- 
strife, railings, evil surmisings, 
itings of men of corrupt minds, and 


e truth, supposing that gain is god- 
h withdraw thyself.’ 
id.” His immense development of 


; steem has turned his bead. He 
e only specim »n of pure Christianity 
If he was to embody his feelings in 
Id brother Pharisee, they would 
«like the following: I thank God, Lam 
-men. IL am free from the curse of 


[am not like those Southern slaveholders, 
nsiaving the image of God. I belong to 

ind railroad company, who 
lent enterprise of stealing 


ndergro 


n the benev 




















to the comfort and luxuries of southern slavery ;) 

but otherwise, and within ourselves, we are déore | 
than safe from frantie machinations, either Ameri- } 
can or foreign, against the institution—in defence | 
of which we are ready, at any moment, to pledge | 
‘our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor.’ | 
Why, sir, were the abolitionists themselves to} 
march in arms among us, proclaiming liberty to the ; 
objects of their false and devilish eee a 

our attached and happy slaves would themselves | 
join in putting them to rout and discomfiture, in-} 
stead of embracing their ruinous and deadly aid 
or alliance.’ 


§ The author of this wholesale glorification of Sla- 
very and the Union is the same audacious man who, at 
the Pilgrim Celebration at Plymouth on the 1st instant, 
dared to utter the.vilest sentiments respecting the cause 
of freedom and humanity. 


AN INQUIRY. 
Ts the ‘ Honorable John G. Palfrey,’ who, on the 
5th of May, so bitterly bemoaned himself at the 
| absence of Theodore Parker, the same person who, 
lon the 24th, as the ‘ Reverend John G. Palfrey,’ 




















id running them off t » Canads. [ there- |took care to show that the presence of Theodore 
, 0 Lord, Lam entitled to about the first | Parker,—a man who had publicly ridiculed the di- | 
| prom. SESAME 55, I beseeeh thee; 1 boldly | in, origin of Christianity, and pronounced the idea 
re kort Amen. lof Jesus Christ ‘ without sin’ to be one that ¢ may 
s nothing.’ He or My fool. _He does | axist in the dreams of girls, not in real fact,’—to 
e first principte | f the divine gov- jshow, we say, that the presence of this same Theo- | 
h regard to his designs towards the | dure Parker among Unitarian Christians, would be | 
mn. W hile euro lored people are sleek lvery unbecoming and unwelcome? Perhaps the 
ry hha k, playing the vi lin, kicking | people of Cambridge may be able to answer this | 
dancing juba, and | neers olin, | question. At any rate, for ourselves, we must be | 
miGoniete Sre Sxcing te soar S | permitted to doubt whether the ‘ Honorable John | 
dures, whimpering girls, and tow- |G. Palfrey,’ of the Hale dinner—with a touch of| 
pe Se Se horrors of Southern ‘hilarious rowdyism not unsuited to an occasion | 
j herr (Immense cheering. ) oie sa |where Garrison, who, at Hartford, declared the | 
loating whout questions and strife of words, Bible to bo ‘a self-evident absurdity,’ made a fiery | 
envy, strife, railings, evil Suriis~ | disunion speech that was yociferously applauded, | 
pane? of men of © erupt minds. |__he, in trath, the *‘ Reverend Dr. Palfrey,’ whom 
making body. The abolitionists |v. used to hear preach in the Brattle-street pulpit | 
] the nation in @ constant uproar for near- |, good many years ago; or, if he be the same, then | 
rier of a century ; exciting the worst pas- |. sre satisfied that he never wrought a change in| 
sf ore Me OSE. .. janybody else equal to the one he now shows in him- 
ss is the arena of endless and angry dis- | aif —- eaten Cuune 
reeenarery ag per ter, . self.— Boston Courier. 
while the pulpits of these mischief-making | Bulk 2 
lehin t horri . inti | 
fair mple of aa 5 pe gy oe me | Ww. Luovp Garrison, Esq. That it may not be | 
ty. such as howling demons snuff in the | thought we have done injustice to this notorious | 
" | person in the preceding paragraph, or to those who | 
And destitute of the truth? Heise eft inf | ass ciated themselves with him, we cite the fullow-f 
: urison, negro Douglass and company, have 1288p the first resolution ot & peries offered by} 
b They found the Rible went | him—we mean, offered by W m. Lloyd Garrison—| 
: » dis rganiging schemes, and they jat the Hartford * Anti-Bible Convention,’ June 2, 
‘ Jesus Christ was an imposter, | 1853 :— , | 
¥ Paine a gentleman and philosopher.— Resolved, That the doctrine of the American Church | 
laded the world with priesteraft, jand Priesthood, that the Bible is the Word of God, that | 
will illuminate the world with floods of og sever it contains was given by Divine Luspiration, 
é git. President Taylor, Hon. Henry Clay, |*?4 that it is the oaly rule of faith and practice, is self- | 
, Daniel Webster, Gen. Cass, Foote and others |°27¢ ntly absurd, excee lingly injurious, both to the in- | 
Pp nba ae et Sag |tellect and soul, highly pernicious in its application, and | 
: neki Pe ‘es 5 paren : Peet one |a stumbling-block in the way of human redemption. 
r rea a ss whose ‘They intend Now this Garrison is the person with whom 
whole system of the moral govern- | John G. Palfrey, Richard H. Dana, Jr, Anson | 
p iod. The Almighty himeclf 1s not worthy | Burlingame, Rev. John Pierpont, the Rev. Joshua | 
; pared with men of . thei sublime . intelli- Leavitt, Charles Sumner, Horace Mann, Charles | 
va- 5 ‘ Just let them alone a few years, and they Francis Adams, Rodney Freneh and John P. Hale 
Old © the denendenekae ait baa ’s vat —the last a singnlar Christian man, converted by | 
the) | Sinart fellows, these little god-abolitionists, | the Rev. John Parkman, as set forth by Dr. Pier- | 
‘ , : gain is godliness.’ Self-interest, | Pont on this occasion—this Garrisan is the man| 
bs sat the bottom of the heart of the aboli. [ith whom, we say, all these persons took sweet | 
4 “is. He steals negroes for pay, and takes their counsel at the dinner on the fifth of May. e 
M rior nothing. Ho lectures for the luxury of | Many extraordinary things occurred at that | 
— 2 | ling p ked damsels weep, and ‘that [mer and am ng the rest, the two following. Gar- | 
oS 4 ! im-pudding may vanish before [780M broke out in his specch with these words :— | 
£ Pea $s appetite. He is forming neighbor- |: Allow me to put it to vote. Asm ny here as are | 
if lazy, lying, thieving, robbing, |i favor of the immediate and everlasting overthrow | 
i ving, fighting, murdering, lascivious negroes o wows, 9p will please to say ‘ 7 fy almost 
oh iW - tae Se 7? vwwhien | Universal shout of affirmation went up. As many) 
tt 4. and : me, eoneds ae |as are opposed to the ab ition of ane? will ee | 
‘i : penitentiary by (Pore "ie makes a |/20.’ [A few voices replied ‘no,’ evidently from | 
+h § hout separating man and wife, and he |® ™isconception of the speaker's remarks. ] Sir, it | 
oR White he boasts of great — I ee — be. *The ayes have it.’ ’ | 
3 : ¥ for ‘blacks. he i indine the heart's | reers and laughter. if j 
BS poor sewing eee A little while afterwards, they all drank with | 
ie = ‘loud cheers’ as one of the regular toasts— If the 
& i eavinscenntmeie Aserions Core ard nthe duty, eres 
, QT Dy , 4 a A slavery would not live @ single hour ;’—a sentiment | 
Pits ERY AND THE UNION. consistent enough with the bold vote they had just | 
«ire (th of July, an oration was delivered by | before given at the summons of Garrison, in favor | 
é ‘ston, before the Seventy-Six Association, jof the ‘immediate’ abolition ef slavery, thou h | 
f : Weston, South Carolina, so full of the spirit somewhat inconsistent with a decent respect for | 
é , “Uthent to the union of the States, that Mr. {Christianity and its institutions among us. 
— ie ~ tt Yeadon.a well-known citizen of Charleston, But enough of this. If such men as Palfrey, | 
e "Thank him for it. Mr. Yeadon had no fears | Pierpont, Dana, Sumner and Burlingame choose to | 
_ tons he seoffed at all sach fears. He said, |labor with Theodore Parker and W. L. Garrison, 
Or, | ‘pecting Mr. Preston's Oration: |they may have their reward, for aught we know,— 
nse z a> - though we think their enjoyment in it, or in the 
— “< Mim, deeply thank him, for the manly |associates with whom they cooperate, must be 
hed i utter ‘d in reference to the prolonged small. But if they do it, let them do it openly, as | 
x _ I |robable perpetuation of our political |they did at the Hale dinnér. Phey do it now noise- } 
, “ive no fears of abolition.’ In the jlessly, bat only the more effectively, every day.— 
. pe of his masterly and unrivalled perform- | Courier. 
pss > amed as it was with the treasures of in- 
q they, enriched as it was with a wise Cotonrzation—Dr. Gcaver’s Lecrcrr.—The lec 
; tnaehe .UOSophy. there was nothing that more |ture of the Rev. Dr. Guriey, last evening, at the | 
—_— th = inded my sympathy than that senti- | first Methodist aepet was replete with interest, } 
; ms only given tongue to what has long | and was listened to by marked attention by the large | 
tof ml thought. 1, too, have no fears of \and respectable audience in attendance. The tone | 
‘tis a haghear, that should alarm no one, |and spirit of his address were in strong contrast to | 
om , 4'\, it should never induce or seduce us | the ranting and abusive language of the fanatical | 
per | or surrender the richest political inherit- | abolitionists, who, while claiming to be the special 
, a, athed by a patriot ancestry to their | friends of the colored race, are opposing and deery- 
mt te ks aca ing the colonization movement, which is the only 
er tap we of the South are strong enough jreally useful and practicable scheme for ameliora- 
: _ institution of slavery within the |timg the condition of that degraded portion of hu- 
as at my, and we hay e the invincidle manity. Those who listened to the lecture of the 
7 ‘ ». le “nion to defend it against all as- | colonization champion, last evening, could not but 
lice © “ y Kind from abroad. We have only to | concede to him honesty and sincerity of ed 
me FE loin, yp, /UTselves, and while members of the |nor resist the conviction that the friends of coloni- 
ars teh - Institution is impregnable against as- zation, and their noble cause, have been grossl 
tir Fe think oe kind—eovered with an impervious | maligned—and must be satisfied that if the Afri- 
af- % Site Ay ‘ving as its bulwark at once the Com | can race are ever elevated, it must be through the 
its 7 Bat = e Union and our own right arms. exertions of this truly patriotic and philanthropic 
per : ind form J. puthern States to dissolve the |institation.—Rochester American. : 
rife Be teont 7 siaF aga: into a separate and dis- 
rho fe ding sasichine aapetatamoaranter ine only | ‘The Fairfield (S. C.) Herald, a Southern Rights 
br © & target for the Re tape sor —_ — journal, lauding the fillibustering action of Gov. 
“8 Our northern brethre 3 iy Lane in the Mesilla Valley, thus modestly states 
: “ed from constitutions! A aap pa or its desires and the duty it has graciously allotted to 
| 7 2” alieus, to level their batteries at, and oar {tte Northern people tosecure them. We trust 
HORT hnm,.., “old be, to say the least, one of doubtful |%at the political tracklers in this State, who have 
pre e) x, 2nd durability—and the institution of rostituted ite name, and honor, and dignity, 00 
= 1h Y would be in danger of tottering to ite fall uy Southern fayor, will find it a pill more usefal 
~ . teneary to eee ne of any kind, would be than —, ' 
1 “public einionc ae ams but the potent en ine | ‘We ge in for the whole of Mexico, the a 
~ © Fg aa i. ublic sentiment of the civil- | tion of Caba, and the Ln wr be = foot of soi 
Bevery possible al, © Sear upon us and against us, | that ean be converted to the use of slaveholders. 
Vesting 2 shape, might by its constant and | Uncle Sam is rich, and can afford to buy it ; but if 
Vimately res a Opinion and morbid conscience, |any fighting is to be done, we think that New 
. Se Wes, and go ercamne the institution among our- | York, Penns’ 8 usetts, and Indiana, 
te decay and , Within our own bosom the seeds of |should be to furnish the soldiers, so as. to 
; at destruction. i retrieve, if , the character which the men 
>“aatning within the Union, we are abso- | from thosé States forfeited in the Mexican war.’ 





Frrexp Garrisox—The editor of the Providence 
Daily Journal, on or about the 1st instant, for the first 
time, published one of those horridly revolting adver- 
tisements which have often been seen in the Seuthern 
papers, and I think made a few comments on it. The 
substance.of the advertisement is stated at the com- 
mencement of the article which I enclose, and which 


| I cut from the said Providence Journal of July 7. The 


editor says, ‘ The New York Express, which is likely to 
be well-informed upon the subject, says,’ &c. You see 
how soon, and with what avislity, these Northern dough- 
faces seize upon any thing to do away with the force of 
facts, which are so abundant, in relation to the horrid 
cruelty of the slave system in this country. Only the 


| Sabbath before, in the Roger Williams Church, Elder 


Foss related the circumstance of a Baptist clergyman, at 
the South, who whipped his slave to death, and the jury 
brought in a verdict that his death was caused by drink- 
ing cold water ; and that no action was taken by his 
church on the subject. The authority was called for at 
the close of the lecture ; but Elder Foss was not fully 
prepared to give it, at the time. The next morning he 
handed it to me, and it was published in the Rhode- 
Island Freeman of last week, July 8. 

The following is from the editor of the Providence 
Daily Post of July 5. To what base uses do not men 
put themselves! Hear him :— = 

‘Some papers which should know better, are publish- 
ing what purports to be an advertisement for runaway 
slaves in North Carolina, offering so much for them, 
* dead or alive,’ and so much for ‘ Bob’s head.’ As the 
New York Express says, it is no doubt a hoax ; for to 
kill a negro at the South is as much murder as to kill 
a white man, and it is absurd to suppose that such an 
advertisement was ever genuinely issued.’ 

The editor of the Freeman transferred this to his col- 
umns, and in commenting upon it says—‘ We give, in 


| another place, one incident illustrative of court proceed- 


ings in matters of this sort. Will the Post please copy 
it?’ This question need not have been asked, and 
was not, probably, with any expectation that it would 
be complied with. To ask either of the editors of the 
Journal or Post to publish the racts as they have exist- 
ed and do now exist in relation to the ‘sum of all villa- 
nies,’ American slavery, is perfect foolishness ; they do 
not mean to do any such thing ; and in this they show 
their wickedness and utter heartlessness. Do let your 
readers see what the editor of the pro-slavery New York 
Express says, and which has so suddenly convinced 
Ex-Governor Anthony and Postmaster Sayles of our 
city. 8. W. W. 

Stavery iv Nort Caroitina. We copied some 
time since, at second hand, what purported to be 
an advertisement from a Wilmington (N.C.)_ pa- 
per, offering a reward for a runaway negro, dead 
or alive, and a reward for the head of another.— 
Upon this, the New York Express, which is likely 
to be well-informed upon the subject, says : 

‘ We have not the Statutes of North Carolina 
at hand to refer to, Mhd, therefore, cannot say to 
what extent there 1s here a perversion of them ; 
but the postscript part of the alleged advertisement 
is palpably a ‘*sell.’’ In all probability, some 
North Carolina wag, who has been reading Mrs. 
Stowe’s compilation of the “ horribles,’’ sent this 
advertisement on to this city to the Abolition 
market, to suit customers, and todupe them, here. 
No such atrocities are allowed in North Carolina, 
any more upon negroes than upon white men.— 

'o kill a negro is as certain death under the laws 
of the South as to kill a white man, unless the ne- 
gro puts himself in the condition of an outlaw. 

If the Northern people, who are so often duped 
by such typographical preparations as the above, 
would reflect a momment, they would eseape so often 
being made fools of. The people of North Caro- 
lina are bone of our bone, flesh of our‘flesh, with 
hearts and souls, justas we have them, and with 
just as lively a sense of responsibility to God and 
man as we have. Churches are numerous ; Meth- 
odists, Baptists, Presbyterians, and Episcopalians 
are in all directions there, just as they are here.— 
The State is one of the soundest, steadiest ‘and 
purest in the Union—of immaculate faith—with 
the highest sense of honor and of moral obligation. 
Now, these being facts well known to everybody, 
when such a publication as this appears, one may 
say, with very great fearlessness and truth, * Itis 
alie, or the hoax of some mischievous wag.” 

The appointments of Gen. Pierce in the North— 
that is, the use of the Federal Government power 
and patronage in giving office to men who are con- 
stantly starting and circulating such things as the 
above—will give us a great deal of trouble, we see, 
hereupon ; for they re-open the whole Slavery ex- 
citement, by showing that mischievous men may 
keep up that excitement not only with impunity, 
but with profit—that is, Federal Government pa- 
tronage and money. Many Northern people are 
dis to believe the North Carolinians are the 
brutes here painted ; and where the people are 
disposed to believe anything, demagogues are al- 
ways present to show up that very thing, and in 
the excitement of the eps to profit by the 
show. ‘The distribution of the Federal Government 
patronage is teaching these Northern demagogues 
that they can ride Abolition passion in the North 
to get into position, and then use that position thus 
got to get Federal Government money. We are, 
therefore, to have a good deal of this thing, for 
events are showing there is pelf and profit in it.’ 


————— 


Mr. Garrison: After having read with attention 


> | the various arguments upon the responsibilities of vo- 


ters, I do not clearly perceive the guilt of the voter, nor 
the consequent duty of abandoning the government. 

Tt seems to me that the whole matter may be summed 
up as acontract between the People and the Individu- 
al to do certain deeds,—good, bad, and indifferent,— 
for the ostensible object of the good of the whole ; which 
contract is expressed by various forms. 

But shall the Individual do a wicked deed because 
it is in the“tontract? Of course not. But what is the 
contract? I answer, it is not an agreement to do certain 
deeds, ‘ whether or no,” but it is an agreement to do 
certain deeds, or suffer certain penalties. ¢ 

Now, if the Individual, from any cause, refuses. to 
perform the deeds, and submits to the penalties, it seems 
to me he acts up to the contract, in good fuith to all 


least, very unpleasant ; but they, being the will of the 


People, the remedy obviously lies in the correction of 


Ez 





public opinion. 


the ‘agitation’ to inquire how the United States 
came to be the senior in this partnership? how it 
operates amicably with malefuctors in committing 
the very crime for which one of them has already 
suffered, in the penitentiary! There is no dispute 
among decent people about the crimjnality of tear- 
ing such a man as George Smith, alfas Bill Fisher, 
from his Pennsylvania home and his family, and 
consigning him to chattel slavery in Maryland, 
whether it be under a master whose veins purple 
with the blood of the Howards, or with a similar 
liquid which has ‘crept through scoundrels ever 
since the flood.’ No one justifies it, even on the 
ground of saving the Union simply. No, it would 
not do to commit so mean and revolting a crime, 
even to save the integrity of this great Republic, 
if it were not solemnly prescribed and enjoined in 
the fundamental law received from the fathers 
thereof. The creed from which it results that the 
United States must stoop to the ineffable degrada- 
tion of becoming particeps criminis with such ruth- 
less villains as Alberti is this: That the Constitu- 
tion, the handiwork of Washington, Jefferson, 
Adams, Wilson, Sherman, Franklin and other 
revolutionary peers, solemnly adopted by the eel 
of these States in Conventions assembled, ordained 
that the Federal Government, in acknowledgment 
of the right of property which one man ma 
in the body and soul of another, shall, by its 
mighty power and all the machinery of its justice, 
aid the slaveholder in recovering his fugitive siave, 
who may have escaped since the date of the said 
Constitution, into any other State. 
This is a very hard 

who respect either themselves or their country. 
Even if the language of the Constitution seemed 
plainly to express it, sach men would naturally 
velieve, from their faith in the history of their 


hold | 


eurd to swallow, for men | The language of this clause is quite remarkable. 
} 


area soe Bee first part of that experience, 
however, just before the revolution, Washington 
sam hc Be of them to cultivate his 
Western lands, which shows that the class was not 
then extinct. The enslaved negro class, on the 
contrary, gave so little trouble by a disposition to 
run away before, during the revolution and after- 
ward, that we find no trace of it in the history of 
the times. If this histvrical point cannot be dis- 
puted, then remember it. ; 

Again, the class of ‘involuntary servants,’ as 
distinguished from Slaves, had been mentioned and 

rovided for, or rather provided against, in a very 
important document which was completed before 
the ‘ fugitive clause’ in question had its birth in 
the Convention which framed this Constitution. 
In 1784, Mr. Jefferson drew up a plan of temporary 
Government for the great Western Territory, then 
just ceded to the United States by Virginia, con- 
taining no provision for the restoration of fugitives 
of either of the classes above referred to, but this 
memorable clause : 

* That after the year 1800 of the Christian Era, there 
shall be neither Slavery nor involuntary servitude in 
any of the said States, otherwise than in punishment of 
crimes whereof the party shall have been convicted to 
| have been guilty.’ 3 

A majority of the States thus represented in 
Congress, and a majority of the delegates, were in 
favor of the plan, this p* Seni included. Ona mo- 
tion to strike it out, six States voted to have it 
stand, and it was only lost because New Jersey 
‘lost her vote by having but one delegate present.— 








It prohibits two distinet species of servitude. It 
isays, ‘ neither slavery nor involuntary servitude.’ 
| If involuntary servitude’ had been used for a mere 
| synonym of slavery, or explanatory phrase, the con- 


country’s heroes, that it must be capable of a more | nection would have been—No slavery or involun- 


decent interpretation, reconciling it to the known | tary servitude. The emphatic distinctives which 
| principles of the framers of the Constitution. But) are used, makes it absolutely necessary that we 
the language of the Constitution, it is notorious, | should understand by ‘ involuntary servitude’ some- 


does not plainly, nor at all, express any such thing. 
For the honor of the Constitution, we love to quote 
the very words, honorable and pure words as can 
anywhere be found. They are these : 


* No person held to service or labor in one State, un- 
der the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in 
consequence of any law or regulation therein, be dis- 
charged from such service or labor, but sha!l be deliver- 
ed up on claim of the party to whom such service or 
labor may be due.’ 


As a question of wards, governed by the laws of 
English grammar and standard dictionaries, noth- 
ing can be plainer than that this language has 
nothing to do with slaves. By the legal definitions 
of the Slave States themselves, a slave is a person 
from whom nothing ean be ‘ due.’ He is incapable 
of giving anything. ‘To whomsoever else this lan- 
guage may apply, it neither describes slaves nor 
applies to them, by any force of its own. Never- 
| theless, by the creed aforesaid, it is held to mean 
pera and we are referred to history for the reason 
| why. 

Let us go to history, though the rules of constitu- 
| tional interpretation sanctioned by the Supreme 
Court of the United States forbid it, in cases where 
the language is plain of itself. It must be a rich 





| history which could make language so perfectly | 


| innocent impose the horrible obligation to commit 
{erime. Let us see what compact sealed in blood, 
| what awful sacramental fetters for the soul of the 
|nation, history hangs outside of this harmless 
| stipulation, that people shall not be debarred by 
| State legislation from recovering service or labor 
which may be due to them. The story is long, and 
might easily be made tedious, but we shall light on 
its salient points, and get its bearings by triangula- 
tion. 

In the early colonial times, there was not only 
Slavery such as now exists, but a species of in- 
voluntary servitude which does not now exist. 
Hildreth, in his very valuable history of the United 
States, vol. 1, page 504, under date of 1660, says: 


* Indented service existed, indeed, in all the American 
colonies ; but the cultivation of tobacco created a special 
demand for it in Virginia and Maryland, A regular 
trade was early established in the transport of persons, 
who, for the sake of a passage to America, suffered 
themselves to be sold by the master of the vessel, to 
serve for a term of years after their arrival. But the 
embarkation of these indented servants was not always 
voluntary. Sometimes they were entrapped by infamous 
arts, sometimes even kidnapped, and sometimes sen- 
tenced to transportation for political and other offences.’ 


Again, in vol. 2, page 428, under date of 1750, 
he says: 


*The importation of indented white persons, called 
‘servants,’ or sometimes ‘ redemptioners,’ in distinction 
from the negroes, who were known as slaves, was still 
extensively carried on, especially in the middle colonies. 
The colonial enactments for keeping these servants in 
order, and especially for preventing them from running 
away, were often very harsh and severe.’ 


The earliest of these enactments which we find 
on record is that contained in an ‘Agreement of 
Confederation’ between several of the New Eng- 
land colonies, dated May 19, 1643, (See Hazard’s 
State Papers, vol. 2, p. 5,) as follows : 


‘It is also agreed, that if any servant run away from 
his master into any other of these confederated juris- 
diccons, that in such case, upon the certificate of one 
Magestrate in the jurisdiccon out of which the said ser- 
vant fled, or upon other due proofe, the said servant 
shall be delivered either to his master, or any other that 
pursues and brings such certificate or proofe.’ 


The servants concerned in this agreement could 
not have been negro slaves, because at that time 
very few if any had been introduced into any of 
the New England colonies saye Massachusetts, and 
that a"! ad passed a law just three years be- 
fore (See 18 Pickering, case of Med,) that negroes 
should not be held as slaves. It was very natural 
that such a class of servants should give the 
colonies trouble by their fugation from one juris- 
diction to another, and they did so up to the time 
of the Revolution, soon after which the class, by 
having been absorbed into the army and no longer 
replenished by importations from Europe, ete 
It has almost perished from the the 
present race of statesmen, but it pre very 
im place in the hts of those who 
achieved the Revolution and founded the ose 





thing other than slavery, and that must have been 
either the bond service of ‘ redemptioners,’ ‘ pala- 
tines,’ &e., or the abuse of that system. At that 
day there was no more zeal, so far as appears from 
| history, to propagate or preserve the one kind of 
servitude than the other, unless it be that Slavery 
had been doomed by the fathers of the Revolution, 
while the redemption or palatine servitude was 
viewed with more toleration. For aught that ap- 

ars or can be safely asserted, the opposition to 
Mr. Jeffzrson’s famous clause arose quite as much 
from its prohibition of the latter kind of servitude 
as the former. Indeed, the fair presumption is, 
‘that it arose more from a disinclination to prohibit 
| the palatine servitude ; for we find that it soon 
| ceased altugether, as it naturally would when such 
servitude was no longer looked upon as practicable. 
On the 13th of July, 1787, the temporary plan of 
Mr. Jefferson was superseded by the enactment of 
the permanent ordinance of Nathan Dane. This 
was passed by Congress with the unanimous con- 
sent of the States, and only one ‘dissenting indi- 
vidual vote, that of Mr. Yates, of New York. It 
contained the following article : 


‘Art. 6th. There shall be neither slavery nor invol- 
untary servitude in the said territory, otherwise than 
in the punishment of crimes, whereof the party shall 
|have been duly convicted : provided, always, that any 
person escaping into the same, from whom service or 
| labor is lawfully claimed in any one of the original States, 
such fugitive may be lawfully claimed and conveyed 
to the person claiming his or her labor cr service as 
aforesaid.’ 

How can we account for the unanimity with 
which this passed! Slavery had not ceased.— 
There was no less jealousy in regard toits interests. 
Why was it not opposed as before? Do you say, 
Because it had a presses proviso for the rendition 
of fugitive slaves’ There is no historieal evidence 
that it was so considered. Slavery is not mention- 
ed in it, nor slaves ; and this silence was not from 
deligacy about the shameful word, for it had just 
been used. As the article had just been speaking 
of slavery, as well as involuntary servitude, if the 
proviso had been intended to apply to both, rather 
than as it now does literally only to one, it would 
have been so worded as to render this meaning un- 
avoidable. The meaning is not in the language, 
and there is not a vestige on the record to show 
that any body asked to have the language mean 
more than it said. History is plain to this point, 
that the opposition to the prohibition, which had 
heen so determined only three years before, was 
now withdrawn, without imposing or asking con- 
ditions, and Mr. Dane’s draft, so faras this subject 
was concerned, was accepted just as it came from 
him, without dissent, unless it was to it that Mr. 
Yates objected. Let this be remembered. 

Well, the next point is, that in the old articles 
of Confederation, there was no stipulation or clause 
for the surrender of fugitives, except fugitives from 
justice. Nor was this lack complained of as a de- 
feet. Neither in any one of the drafts for the Con- 
stitution of the United States, submitted to the 
Convention at Philadelphia, was any provision of 
the sort introduced, though the very draft which 
the Convention licked into shape, was submitted 
by one of the Pinckneys of South Carolina. The 
Convention came very near adjourning withoyt hav- 
ing thought of any clause on the subject of that 
which is now supposed essential to the salvation of 
the Union. But, as it happened, after the clause 
for the suppression of the slave trade had been 
warmly discussed on the 21st, 22d, 24th and 26th 
of August, and finally so settled that Congress 
could abolish the foreign trade in 1808, one of the 
Pinckneys of S. C. waked up on the 28th to the im- 
portance of having in the Constitution something 
or other, he could not himself tell exactly what, 
which should prevent Congress from abolishin 
Slavery itself. The Convention had now arri 
at the discussion of the article which relates to 
no aginst ~wt justice, — Mr. es yer 

447 of his rs, thus tersely reports how 
the Pinckney wan ad ivered of the idee which was 
to be hatched into the kidnapping clause : 

* Article 14 was taken up. 

*Gen. Pinckney was not satisfied with it. He seem- 
ed to wish some provision should be include in favor of 
property in slaves.’ 


His suggestion did not amount t> a motion, 
and no notice was taken of it. But when the next 
— was under consideration, Mr. Madison 
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And what provision was made? Mr. Butler and 
the Pinckneys had been made aware that the Con- 
vention had no disposition to sanction slayery, or 
guarantee the rights of property in slaves. If 
the pet wolf was to be got into the Constitution 
at all. it mast be dressed as a lamb. So the 
next day he offered the following beautifully 
grammatical production : 

‘If any person bound to service or labor in any of 
the United States shall escape into another State, he or 
she shall not be discharged from such service or labor, 
in consequence of any regulations existing in the State 
to which they escape, but shall be delivered up to the 
person justly claiming their service or labor.’ 

Now, there is no manner of doubt that the man 
meant slaves, though he was no more able to say 
so than to put this sentence in decent English.— 
Possibly he had got sight of the Dane Ordinance, 
passed the month before by the Congress in New 
York, and borrowed his mode of handling the sub- 
ject from that. It is perfectly plain, however, 
that the keen opposition of the day before consider- 
ed him as having given up. They said nothing.— 
The proposition was ado nem. con. But they 
doubtless thought just this: ‘If that is all, and 
will satisfy you, Mr. Butler, very well. Yesterday 
you wanted us to rekidnap slaves, as well as to re- 
store fugitive bond-servants. We wouldn’t do it. 
Now, you modestly confine yourself to asking that 
persons bound to service shall not be rgleased by 
the legislation of other States to which’theyemay 
escape. Thereis not the slightest objection to that, 
if any body asks it.’ 

In finally getting this uncouth clause into shape, 
the word *‘ legally’ crept into it—persons ‘ legally 
held to service,’ &c., and it was struck out, as Mr. 
Madison says, ‘ in compliance with the wish of those 
who thought the word /egal equivocal, and favor- 
ing the idea that slavery was legal in a moral 
view.’ This incident is proof that the Convention 
was well aware that the clause was intended by 
those who proposed it, to apply to Fugitive Slaves, 
and also that the Convention was resolved that 
nothing in its danguage should give the slightest 
sanction to Slavery. And they undoubtedly suc~ 
ceeded in this. They passed a provision which 
granting that it could be applied to Fugitive 
Slaves—was carefully so worded that no recogni- 
tion of the legal rights of Slavery should be de- 
duced from it, but which in its plain purport, in 
in any just interpretations of its moat applied 
—~ to another class of fugitives who then existed, 
and whose case had been brought distinctly before 
nr Poe apne by one of the very movers of this 
claim. ° 

What is the inevitable inference from all this? 
It is that those who drafted the Constitution, and 
seanosege it to the people for adoption, purposely 

ept its provisions pure from the kidnapping crime, 
distinctly refused to give authority to reénslave 
any one, but at the same time were aware that the 
slaveholders intended to pervert a certain provision 
to this infamous purpose. The probability is that 
nine out of ten of the people who adopted the Con- 
stitution never dreamed that the harmless clause 
about fugitives from service would or could be so 
perverted, or they would not have adopted it.— 
However this may be, if the intentions of the Con- 
vention could give to the language a legal force un- 
natural to it, it is perfectly certain that those in- 
tentions, at worst, only amount to this, that the 
slaveholders might, if they could, avail themselves 
of the fugitive servant clause while slavery lasted ; 
but as they supposed that they had already doomed 
slavery to extinction in the decade which should 
succeed 1808, they had no intention that the Unit- 
ed States, Ingraham, Alberti & Co. should kidnap 
under it, at the public expense, in 1853. As a 
matter of history, nobody did re-kidnap under that 
clause till about 1825, although a law was put on 
the Statute-book in 1793 under which it might 
have been done, and was done, after 1825. That 
law was not passed as a practical matter, because 
it was called for. A law in regard to fugitives 
from justice was called for, and while the Commit- 
tee were about it, they thought they would do u 
the work for fugitive servants, just as the Se 
gardener, when he had imprisoned a rogue in the 
garret. of his lodge, and saw him looking out of 
one of the two windows, put his son up there to 
look out at the other—just to preserve the sym- 
metry ! 





From the Christian Press. 


A RACE FOR LIBERTY. 


A gentleman of our acquaintance related .to us 
the following, which took place under his own eye 
at Niagara : 


He was standing on the steps of one of the 
principal hotels there, when @ carriage drove up, 
containing a Southerner and his party. Ip front 
of the hotel stood a mulatto woman, talking with 
her husband, while several colored waiters were 
also there employed in their various duties. As 
the man stepped from the carriage, his eye met that 
of the woman, and on both sides there was instant 
recognition. He advanced toward her with the 
salutation, ‘ How do do, Martha’ extending his 
hand. She shrunk ; fearing that if she took 
the proffered hand, she would be detained by its 
grasp. He pressed toward her, while she retreated, 
and finally turned and run. The Southerner then 
howled out that he would give a hundred dollars to 
any one who would arrest her, 

veral were brutal enough to start like hounds 
in pursuit. Bat her husband sprang to her side, 
and’ the waiters interposed between them and the 
pursuers, and all rushed toward the river. The 
emo any ew y boty! A husband, we 

un own e rs by hops instead o 
eae A si oak las there, but she could 
not push it off. In a moment her friends were at 
her side again, while the pursuers were hurrying 
down the steps. She sprung into the stern of the 
boat, followed by her hus nd, others seized a 
handspike and applied it to the boat, it moved, and 
as several hands were reached out to seize it, it 
giant just beyond them. An instant more, and 
they were afloat on the broad river, and sent up a 

ad and defiant ae ie was heard above the 


roar of the cataract. y reached in safety a 
soil ve is truly free. aes “aoe . 
Surely our country presents c hic 
should Saade sail but cepecislly the bristies: to 
tremble. We boust that ee ee all 
lands may flee unto us, and find 1 gpend oy sage 

while the unoffending citizens, the born 
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At the Pilgrim Celebration at Plymouth, Aug. 1, 1853. 
Mr. President,—You bid me speak for the Senate. 


Bat I cannot forget that there is another voice here 
of classical eloquence, which might more fitly ren- 
der this service. As one of the humblest members 
of that body, and associated with the public coun- 
ceils for a brief period only, I should prefer that my 
distinguished colleague, whose fame is linked with 
a long political life, should speak for it. And 
there is yet another here [Mr. Hale,] who, though 
not at this moment a member of the Senate, has, 
throughout an active and brilliant career, marked 
by a rare combination of ability, eloquence, and 
good humor, so identified himself with it in the) 
public mind, that he might well speak for it al-| 
ways ; and when he speaks, all are pleased to listen. | 
But, sir, you have ordered it otherwise. 

From the departure at Delft Haven, from the 
deck of the ‘ Mayflower,’ from the landing at Ply-| 
mouth Rock to the Senate of the United States, is) 
a mighty contrast, covering whole spaces of his-} 
tory—hardly less than from the wolf that suckled | 
fomulus and Remus to that Roman Senate which, | 
on curule chairs, swayed Italy and the world.—} 
From these obscure beginnings of poverty and weak- 
ness, which you now piously commemorate, and | 
on which all our minds naturally rest to-day, you 
bid us leap to that marble capitol, where thirty-| 
one powerful States, bound in indissoluble | nivn | 
—a plural unit, are gathered together in legislative | 
body, constituting a part of one government, which, 
stretching from ocean to ocean, and counting mil-} 
lions of people beneath its majestic rule, surpasses | 
far in wealth and might any government of the Old! 
World when the little band of Pilgrims left it, and 
which now promises to be a clasp between Europe 
and Asia, bringing the most distant places near} 
together, so that there shall be no more Orient or} 
Occident. It were interesting to dwellon the sta- 
ges of this grand procession ; but itis enough on} 
this occasion merely to glance at them, and pass 
on. Let me briefly unfold the lesson. 

Sir, it is the Pilgrims that we commemorate to- 
day; not the Senate. For this moment, at least, 
Jet us tread under foot all pride of empire, all ex-} 
ultation in our manifold triumphs of industry, of} 
science, of literature, that we may reverentially 
bow before the forefathers. The day is theirs.— 
In the contemplation of their virtues, we shall de- 
rive a lesson, which, like truth, may judge us stern-| 
ly ; but if we ean really follow it, like truth, it 
shall make us free. For myself, I accept the ad- 
monitions of the day. Itmay teach us all never, 
by word or act, although we may be few in num- 
bers or alone, to swerve from those primal prinei- 

les of duty, which, from the landing at Plymouth 
tock, have been the life of Massachusetts. 

Few persons ‘in history have suffered more from 
contemporary misrepresentation, abuse, and perse-| 
eution, than the English Puritans. At first a small | 
body, they were regarded with indifference or con-} 
tempt. But by degrees they grew in numbers, and | 
drew into their company men of education, intelli- 
gence, and even of rank. Reformers in all ages} 
have had little of blessing from the world which they 
sought to serve; but the Puritans were not dis-| 
heartened. Still they persevered. The obnoxious | 
laws of conformity they vowed to withstand till, | 
in the fervid language of the time, * they be sent 
back to the darkness from whence they came.’—| 
Through them the spirit of modern freedom made | 
itself’ potently felt, in its great warfare with} 
authority, in church, in literature, and in the | 
State : in other words, for religious, intellectual, 
and political emancipation. ‘The Puritans primari- 
ly aimed at religious freedom ; for this they con- 
tended in Parliament, under Elizabeth and James ; | 
for this they suffered ; but so connected are all these | 
great and glorious interests, that the struggles for! 
one have always helped the other. Such service) 
did they do, that IMiume, whose cold nature could | 
not sympathise with their burning souls, is obliged | 
to confess that to them alone ‘ the English owe the 
whole freedom of their constitution.’ 

As among all reformers, so among them, there 
were differences of degree. Some continued within 
the pale of the National Church, and there pressed 
their ineffectual attempts in behalf of the good 
cause. Some at length, driven by conscientious 
convictions and unwilling to be partakers longer in 
its enormities, stung also by the cruel excesses of 
magisterial power, openty disclaimed the National | 
Establishment, and became a separate sect, first, 
under the name of Brownists, from the person who 
had led in this new organization, and then under 
the better name of Separatists. After long struggles 
in Parliament and out of it, in Church and State, 
continued through successive reigns, the Puritans 
finally triumphed, and the despised sect of Separa- 
tists, swollen in numbers and now under the de- 
nomination of Independents, with Oliver Cromwell 
as their head, and John Milton as his Secretary, 
ruled England. Thus is prefigured the final 
triumph of all, however few in numbers, who sin- 
cerely devote themselves to Truth 

The Pilgrims of Plymouth were among the ear- 
liest of the Separatists. As such, they knew by 
bitter experience all the sharpness of persecution. 
Against them the men in power raged like the| 
Heathen. Against them the whole fury of the law} 
was directed. Some were imprisoned; all were| 
impoverished, while their name became a bye-word | 
of reproach. For safety and freedom the little band | 
first sought shelter in Holland, where they con- 
tinued in indigence and obscurity for more than | 
ten years, when they were impelled to seek a home | 
in this unknown western world. Such, in brief, | 
is their history. 1 could not say more of it, with- 
out intruding upon your time ; I could not say less, 
without injustice to them. 

Rarely have austere principles been expressed 
with more gentleness than from their lips. By a| 
covenant with the Lord, they had vowed to walk in! 
all his ways, according to their best endeavors, what- | 
soever it should cost them—and also to receive what-| 











| 
| 


soever truth should be made known from the writ- 
ten word of God. Repentance and prayers, patience | 
and tears, were their weapons. ‘ It is not with us,’ 

said they, ‘ as with other men, whom small things | 
ean discourage or small discontentments cause | 
to wish themselves at home again.’ And yet these 

men, with their sublime endurance, and with their | 
lofty faith, are among those who were sometimes 

called ‘ Puritan knaves’ and ‘ Knaves Puritan,’ and 

were branded by King James as the ‘ very pests in | 
the Chureh and Commonwealth.’ This small com-| 
pany of our forefathers was expressly termed the | 
* pinched fanaties of Leyden ;’ and at Whitehall,) 
in 1633, a masque, by Carew, an elegant and care-| 
ful og the reign of Charles I., was performed 

» the King and his courtiers, wherein the whole | 
plantation of New England was turned to royal| 
sport. Itis said to have ‘ urged more virulent) 
humors from the politic bodies than guiacum and! 
all the West India drugs have from the natural! 
bodies of the kingdom.’ 


And these outcasts, despised in their own day by | 
the proud and powerful, are the men whom we! 
have met in this goodly number to celebrate ; not! 
for any victory of war ; not for any triumph of dis-| 
covery, science, or learning; not for worldly suc- 
cess of any kind. How poor are all these things 
by the side of tliat divine virtue which led them, 
amidst the reproach,the ob] “yuy, and the hardness of 
the world, to hold fast tothe Trath! Sir, if the 
honors of this day are nota mockery : if shoes do 
not expend themselves in mere selfish gratulation ; 
if they are a sincere homage to the character of 
the Pilgrims—and I cannot suppose otherwise—then 
is it well for us to be here. Standing on Plymouth 
Rock, at their great Anniversary, we cannot fail to 
be inspired by theirexample. We see clearly what 
it has done for the world, and what it has done for 
their fame. No man here to day will think of their 
self-sacrifice, their deviation from received opinions 
their unquenchable thirst for liberty, an error or 
illusion. Conformity might, perhaps, have pur- 
chased for them a profitable peace, but not peace of 
mind ; it might haye seem place and power, but 
not repose ; it might have opened a present shelter, 
but not a home in history and in men’s hearts til] 
time is no more. All will confess the true gran- 
deur of their example, while, in vindication of a 
cherished principle, they stood alone against the 
madness of men, against the law of the land, against 
their king. Better be the despised Pilgrim, a fu- 
gitive for freedom, than the halting politician, for- 
getful of principle, ‘ with a Senate at his heels.’ 

Such, sir, is the voice from Plymouth Rock, as 
it salutes my ears. Others may not hear it. But 
to me it in tones which I cannot mistake. 
I catch its words of noble cheer :-— 


New occasions teach new duties; Time makes ancient good un- 


Lo, before as gleam her camp-fires! we ourselves must Pilgrims} 





Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly through the despernte | 
winter sea. 
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SPEECH OF HON. JOHN P. HALE, 
At the same Celebration. 


Ilon. John P. Hale, on rising, was greeted with 
loud applause, and spoke as follows :—Mr. Presi- 
dent, l think I heard you suggest just now that 

had a great number of letters and sentiments 
before you, whieh you would kindly consider as 
read, and hand them over to the reporters. Could 
you not do the same with me, sir’ (Laughter.) 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, m ability is hum- 
ble, and my pur is to contend before you this 
evening in a path in which I think I shall have few 
competitors—brevity. 1 will endeavor to be brief, 
my friends. 

‘Mr. President, I regret, Sir, that to a sentiment 
of this character, you have called u me to re- 
spond, It is one that covers the whole field of reli- 
gious duty and political privilege ; and while you 
could not assign it to one that more highly appre- 
ciates those great interests, | am sure that among 
those present, you could have found many that 
would have more appropriately expressed those 
sentiments which the sulject inspires. Butas you 
have assigned it to me, I will attempt the task.— 

Sut F must confess that on this occasion Lam about 
to assume a privilege which is ‘the very last that 
an ambitious man craves, and that is the privilege 
of age. I see around me ambitious young men, 
who are just entering the career which I have closed, 
and they will pardon me if I endeavor to temper 
the ambition of youth with a little of the counsel 
of age. (Laughter.) 

1 confess, when I was first notified, by your 
kindness and over appreciation of my poor powers, 
that I should be expected to say a few words at this 
festival, I felt exceedingly difficult as to the sub- 
ject I might select, or the manner in which I might 
treat it. I felt that the school in which I had been 
taught was not such as would most spyappriately 
adapt me for addressing the descendants of the Pil- 
grims on the ground consecrated by their first sa- 
crifices on this continent. I feared that some of 
the bold tropes and figures, with which vaulting 
ambition on the floor of the Senate had been accus- 
tomed to tickle the ears of the multitude, might 
unawares steal in upon me, and obtrude themselves 
upon this assembly, inopportanely and inappro- 

wiately. But I find I was mistaken, entirely so. 

Vhy, sir, the boldest trope that ever rang beneath 
the dome of your federal capitol, are tame to the 
conceptions that have been poured forth from Pil- 
grim lips to Pilgrim ears to-day. We hear of men 
there, whose stomachs and power of digestion were 
so capacious, that the idea of swallowing Mexico 
at a meai did not alarm them; but to-day we have 
the genius of the country taking her seat at the 
centre of magnetic attraction, swallowing Chimbo- 
razo for supper, and kissing the sunset with an af- 
fectionate caress. 

Sir, upon a little reflection, it seems to me, after 
all, that it is highly appropriate. Why should 
not Young America come to maturity first in Old 
America’s house! Why should not the places 
where the tents were first pitched, be those where 
the young scions should be the most stalwart! No, 


sir, western eloquence shall play a second part in | 


the great game of manifest destiny, and the sons of 
the Pilgrims shall go forward in the van, where the 
fathers did more than two hundred years ago. 

Now, sir, I will assume the privilege of age, and 
give advice. I hope I shall not trespass on the pro- 

wieties of the occasion, The sentiment to which I 
ove been called upon to respond is religious oppres- 
sion,—and religious oppression, it is said, has peo- 
pled the continent. Sir, I apprehend that much 
and long as we have dwelt upon that sentiment, 
we have not appreciated it in all its length and 
breadth. When we are in possession of privileges, 
and in their full fruition, which have come to us 
without an effort or struggle on our part; when all 
that has been done, and dared, and suffered for 
their acquisition, and maintenance, and support, 
and transmission to us, is but the legend and tale 
of history, we are but poorly prepared, after all, 
to appreciate the tremendous sacrifice by which it 
was attained. 

Sir, religious liberty, the birthright of every one 
of us, was not born in aday. Generations after 
generations struggled for it. More than four hun- 
dred years ago, the great truth of the right to reli- 
gious liberty was proclaimed in the ears of an ar- 
bitrary monarch and bigoted church, sounded by 
the notes of John Wickliffe. Monarch after mon- 
arch, and parliament after parliament, thundered 
out all that the power of the state and bigotry of 
the church could concoct to silence this radical sen- 
timent. Martyr after martyr, yea, becatombs of 
martyrs, generation after generation, and age after 
age, set the seal of their fidelity, of their allegiance 
to this great principle, by the sacrifice of their 
lives. And, Sir, it was not until after more than 
two centuries had rolled away, and the pilgrims had 
come to the desperate resolution that that reli- 
gious liberty, which they strove for, could not be 
had in the land of their birth, that they determin- 
ed to seek it in x foreign land. But, sir, do we ap- 
preciate anything of the tremendous responsibility 
of such a resolution ? 

The facilities with which we now move from 
country to country, continent to continent, tend 
much to take away from our imagination and judg- 
ment, the realities of that fearful measure upon 
which they determined to venture. And they went 
—where? They went to Holland. Why? They 
went to Holland, says their historian, beeause— 
what! Beeause they heard that it was a place 
where the hand of industry reaped a successful re- 
ward! where political honors might be easily 
obtained, or riches gathered up? No! nothing of 
that. But they went there, says the simple histo- 
rian in the eloquent language of truth, because they 
heard that in Holland there was religious freedom 
for all men. That single fact invested Holland in 
their eyes and in their hearts with a eharm that no 
other place on the footstool of God possessed.— 
They went because there was no earthly barrier, no 


| despotic king, and no arbitrary church, to come in 


between the aspiration of the immortal soul and its 
aims as it rose up to the great throne of eternity, 
with the very highest and holiest feeling of devo- 
tion. [Applause.] 

They staid there until untoward circumstances 
made them turn their eyes to this continent. Al- 
lusion hag been made to the discovery of this con- 
tinent. Sir, I apprehend, notwithstanding all the 
glowing eloquence of truth with which that has 
been depicted before you, that full justice has not 
been done to that thought. 

What was the history of the men ? Generation after 
generation, they had striven for religious freedom. 
They had placed spiritual freedom before them as 
the great aim and end, the object of their existence ; 
and it seemed as if settled in the councils of eter- 
nity, that they should not have it on the old con- 
tinent; and then, when the experiment had been 
tried, when it seemed as if liberty was despoiled of 
her hopes forever, and as if the fiat of the Almighty 
had gone forth against it, and his patience would 
no longer bear with man, then it seems that the 
genius of religious liberty put up one more pray- 
er for one more opportunity, before it be abandon- 
ed forever; and then, in the councils of eternal 
wisdom, there was revealed to them, in the solitudes 
of the ocean, a new continent where they might 
go and try the experiment. 

And, sir, they came here, and they made the ex- 

riment, and it was blessed and pered by that 

*rovidence whose hand had led them higher.— 


But, by and by, that same oppression from which | and weleomed eight hundred thousand human beings to 


they had fled fullowedthemhere. Butit is a facet 
which ought to be remembered forever, that that 
reat spiritual revolution which the Pilgrim Fathers 
iad fought, and which preeeded our political reyo- 
lution, had been so succeesful and entire in its 
victory, and had so completely established its 
rights beyond controversy or cavil, that when the 
hour of our political separation came, and the great 
duty of setting forth our wrongs to the world was 
devolved upon the committee of Congress, there 
was not the least intimation that the right of con- 
science had been infringed. .No! the Pilgrims had 
won that revolution before. [Cheers.] And itis 
no impeachment of that last revolution to say that, 
but for the spiritual revolution which preceded it, 
it would have never taken place. . 


And now it is curious to remark the history of 
the Pilgrims in the two hundred years in which 
strove for their rights in England, before they leit 
there. I see around me some of the yenerable cler- 
gy. It was the abuses of the clergy at that time 

was in the mouths of the reformers, as one of 





in- 
of rejoicing, the peal of bells, the bo 
the glowing periods of 


the tavern and the ale-house, nor sit long at cards, 


dice or any other ungodly game. . 

Well, de. they came here, they subdued the con- 
tinent ; but before they sabdued the continent, they 
subdued something harder, and that was the bigot- 
ry in the heart of a persecuting church. 


overcame both of these, and now it is worth while, 
in conclusion, to look for a moment at what were 


the great principles that led to their unparalleled 


success. 

I contend that the great object at which they 
aimed was one of the great elements of their suc- 
cess, and that was spiritual freedom. Give them 
that, and they did not care where they had it.— 
The perils of an ice-bound coast, the cruelties of 
savage warfare, were nothing in the eontest, pro- 
vided spiritual freedom was to be the boon they at- 
tained at last ;—and to attain that, they brought, 
first an unshrinking courage and an unshaken faith, 
and a reverence for the divine law which stood un- 
rawed before kings and parliaments, declaring the 
convictions of conscience to be the rule of conduct, 
and which would not be daunted by peril of fire or 
fagot. These were the elements of their success. 
It was faith, courage, and reverence for the divine 
law. I donot know but I may offend delicate ears 
by calling it the higher law. (Applause.) 

“ And now, Sir, here to-day, as the festivities of 
this celebration are about drawing to a close, it 
seems to me we can do most fitting honor to the 
memory of those whom we come here to-day to hon- 
or, by renewing in the sanctuary of our hearts and 
upon the altar of our souls, vows of eternal fidelity 
to the great principles of the Pilgrims; to their 
courage, to their constancy, to their faith in God, 
and their reverence for the divine law. Let us take 
that, and go forth with this panoply, and success 
and the blessing of God, which attended our fathers, 
shall attend us, and we shall hand it down to our 
children’s children. 
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SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMER- 
ICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

The members and friends’ of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society are hereby notified that a semi-annual 
| meeting of the Society will be held at SYRACUSE, 
N. Y., in Wieting’s Hall, on Tuunspay and Frupay, 
Sept. 29th and 30th, As this is designad for the special 
accommodation of our Western coadjutors, as well as for 
the furtherance of our cause generally, it is hoped that 
a full representation will be present, in the spirit and 
with the zeal of primitive abolitionism. Every effort will 
be made by the friends in Syracuse to give a hospita- 
ble reception, as far as practicable, to those who may 
come from a distance. There will be no lack of able 
j and eloquent speakers. The first meeting of the series 
| will be held on Tuurspay, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

In behalf of the Executive Committee, 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON, President. 


Epmunp Quincy, 
Sipney H. Gay, 








} Secretaries. 
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ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 


WEST INDIA EMANCIPATION. 


In accordance with a Call issued by the Massachu- 
| setts A. 8. Society, the friends of universal freedom met 
} at Framingham, Tuesday, August 2d, to commemorate 
the Abolition of Slavery in the British West India Is- 
| lands, on the First of August, 1834. 

The weather was exceedingly unpropitions, and the 
attendance was not, therefore, so large as on previous 
occasions ; still, it was quite respectable, and much 
larger than could have been expected, under the cir- 
cumstances. The violent rain of the previous night 
rendered the occupancy of the Grove quite impractica- 
ble, and the meetings were therefore held-in the spa- 
cious ‘ Waverley Hall,’ which was crowded to overflow- 
ing. 

About half past ten o’clock,sthe assembly was called 
to order by Francis Jackson, Esq., of Boston, who, on 
behalf of the Committee of Arrangements, submitted the 
following list of officers for the day, which was unani- 
mously adopted :— 





President—William Lloyd Garrison. 

Vice Presidents—Francis Jackson, Boston ; William 
Whiting, Concord; E. A. Stockman, Cummington ; 
James N. Buffum, Lynn, 

Secretaries—William H. Fish, Milford ; Samuel May, 
Jr., Leicester. 

Finance Committee—E. D. Draper, Milford ; Lewis 
| Ford, Abington ; Alfred Wyman, Worcester ; John H. 
| Crane, ditto. 
| On taking the chair, Mr. Garrrson read appropri- 
|ate passages of Scripture, after which the ‘ Jubilee 
Song’ was sung by the company generally, to the fa- 
| miliar air, ‘ Away the Bowl.’ 





Mr. Garrison then stated, ina few words, the pur- 
| pose for which the meeting had convened, concluding 


| with the remark, that since they had assembled to com- 
| memorate the emancipation of the colored race in the 
| British colonies, it would be peculiarly appropriate if 
they should be first addressed by some one identified 
| with that oppressed class in this country. Freperick 
| Dovatass being unexpectedly present, calls were made 
| for him to take the platform, in various parts of the 
| hall. 
Mr. Dovatass rose merely to thank his friends for 
| their kind reception ; but, as he had spoken twice on 
the day previous, and was, moreover, uncomfortably 
| wet and quite fatigued by a long ride in the storm, he 
begged to be excused from attempting to make a speech 
—at that time, at least. 
| Mr. Garrison then called upon Cuartes C. Bur- 
| LEIGH, who, he said, was always ready for ‘ every good 
| word and work.’ 

Mr. Burweien was received with loud cheers. He 
said that it seemed to him the occasion they had met to 
celebrate was the most eloquent orator of that day ; its 
voiceless eloquence was speaking in their hearts, and 
he who should speak the most effectively to the ear of 
that audience, was he who should interpret most faith- 
| fully the language of their own hearts. When they re- 
membered the event they had assembled to commemo- 
rate—when they contrasted the first day of August, 
1834, With the last day of July of that year—when 
they remembered from what a depth of degradation 
arose, on that day, eight hundred thousand of their hu- 
man brothers, who, up to that time, had been regard- 
ed as human chattels—when they remembered that the 
| clock which pealed the hour of twelve rang the death- 
| knell of slavery to those bondmen in the British Isles, 





the community of manhood,—what more could be said, 
than simply to hold up the picture which their own im- 
aginations had drawn of the scenes transpiring in those 
beautiful isles when the hour of freedom came? They 
had read the account of the transition, from pens in- 
spired with the true spirit of freedom and humanity, 
and after these, no description which could be given 
could .be otherwise than feeble and tame. 

They recognized, in the event which thatday commem- 
orated, a sublime testimony to the omnipotence of that 
truth which had set the bondman free—to the dignity 
of that humanity, the contemplation of whieh in chains/ 


ficing exertions for its redemption from brutality and} 
chattelism. The triumphs which men commemorated) 
in their usual festivals—the celebration of a nation’s| 
birth-day, the commemoration of great victories "or 
grand achievements in science or government—had been, 
for the most part, celebrations of events which benefit- 
ted, primarily, those who commemorated them. A few 
days ago, the people of this land were gathered togeth- 








the greatest ills had to complain of. Of course, 
it was the atte eh the Crown to shat up the! 
mouths of the r the ungodly lives 
of the clergy ; and it is.ex san 
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isters should take care 





| vey of all this was the exhibition of a 


‘gratitude of a mighty nation to Him who had given usa 
of this was the mere utterance of selfish gratification— 
the lar of national pride and prejudice! How 


pic exultation in the progress of the race! .7 

The evidence of this selfishness was found in the fact, 
that amid all our rejoicing for our release from British 
subjection and yassalage, we were still clinging, as with 
a death-grasp, to the throats of our own bondmen. 
While they were chanting the praises of the champions 
of human rights, who, in earlier days, peried life and 
sacred honor in their defence, they were exerting their 
mighty national strength to keep three millions and a 
half of their brothers and sisters in a condition a thou- 
sand fold more terrible than that from which our fathers 
escaped in the struggle of the American Revolution. 
This was the evidence that we, asa nation, could not 
recognize the broad principles of universal humanity— 
could not rise up to that position which regarded every 
manas a brother—which exclaimed, in the words of 
him who was prominent among them that day, (Mr. 
Garrison,) ‘ My country is the world ; my countrymen 
are all mankind !’ (Loud applause.) 

But far different from this was the celebration which 
had brought them together on that occasion. They 
came not to commemorate an event which contributed 
to their own personal advantage—to their own selfish 
gratification, or to the gratification of their individual 
or national pride. The abolitionists might well say, had 
they been thoroughly schooled in the schools of our 
American patriotism and philanthropy, had they sat 
at the feet of our statesmen and divines, our Web- 
sters and Clays, our Stuarts and Sharps and Tay-| 
lors—they might well say, ‘ What is it to us that eight 
hundred thousand human beings rose up in the British 
West Indies from the condition of chattels to the rank 
of men, on the first day of August, 1834? What is it 
tous? We did not enslave them, and we did not eman- 
cipate them. We never were responsible for the degra- 
dation in which they once existed, and it is no cOncern 
of ours that they have been delivered from that degra- 
dation.’ But, no; they had learned another and a fur 
different lesson from this, They had learned that 
whatsoever concerned humanity, concerned them. They 
had learned a very different limitation of human re- 
sponsibility from that which was taught by the clergy 
and the politicians, who would set the bounds of polit- 
ical geography to limit the aspirations of the human 
soul, and say to the earnest desire of the heart for the 
deliverance of the race from bondage, ‘ Thus far shalt 
thou go, but no farther ; and here shall thy ’ beneficent 
action and thy large desires of good be stayed, Not such 
the lessons that had been taught in their schools of phi- 
lanthropy and patriotism. They recognized no superi- 
ority on account of nationality, of complexion or of pa- 
rentage, that should limit our sympathies to a class, or 
bound our congratulations at any step of human pro- 
gress by the lines of polstical geography. 

They welcomed that day, into the family of nations, 
those eight hundred thousand human beings in the Brit- 
ish isles, who rose up from chattelism on the day whose 
anniversary they celebrated. They welcomed the con- 
summation of one of the most noble and sublime efforts 
whicli ever yet worthily employed the faculties of man. 
The abolitionists of America welcomed that triumph, as 
the event which nerved them to continued and perse- 
vering labors in behalf of the brutalized and down- 
trodden of this land, and stimulated them to go for- 
ward, in the strength of God, relying, with a firm faith, 
upon every attribute of his character, that the result of 
their enterprise should be at least as glorious as the re- 
sult which they had met to commemorate. 

The emancipation of the British slave was the dawn- 
ing day of liberty to every slave who now clanked his 
chains any where upon the broad earth. The spirit 
that spoke freedom to the black man of the Antilles 
would not turn back until it had spoken freedom to the 
bondman of this land. Nay, it was a spirit whose mis- 
sion would not be accomplished till it had brought de- 
liverance to every child of God toiling beneath the yoke 
of bondage, whether by the rolling flood of the Missis- 
sippi, or on the banks of the Danube or -the Volga. It 
was in this belief that they came together ; and it was 
in the full trust that this glorious consummation of 
their labors was to be completely realized, that they de- 
voted themselves earnestly and resolutely to the task 
before them, merely pausing, upon such a festive occa- 
sion as that, to draw in one full breath of the inspira- 
tion which comes from the reflection of the achievement 
of so noble a work, and then push on to the accom- 
plishment of their task. (Applause.) 


The Chairman then announced Parker Pitissury, 
who said that he would gladly be excused from address- 
ing them, but since he had been called upon, he would 
make a few remarks. He was preparing for a journey 
to the West, and would have been glad to have been 
there on that day, particularly because the abolitionists 
of the West were water-proof, (Laughter.) They had 
been tried in the baptisms both of fire and water, and 
he believed they had stood the test well. It would have 
been more difficult there to hold such a meeting as that 
in which they had assembled, because there were no 
* Wayerley Halls’ in most of the rural districts of the 
West, and when a meeting was appointed for a grove, 
as was often the case, it had to be held in a grove, no 
matter what came from above or from beneath, (Laugh- 
ter.) He had never known a meeting to fail at the 
West on account of the rain, although some of the au- 
dience were frequently drenched by a ride of a whole 
day and night in a storm. This was the kind of anti- 
slavery they bad created at the West, and it acted as a 
powerful magnet upon him, attracting him thither- 
ward. Whether Daniel Webster ever discovered a North 
or not—which he consideréd very doubtful—he [Mr. 
P.] had discovered a West, and stood there to testify to 
its existence. (Loud cheers.) 

They were there, as had been said, to celebrate an 
event which carried joy to the heart of every lover of 
liberty and of man. The day, however, was of no con- 
sequence to him, except as he could use it, as he tried 
to use all other days, asa preparatory step towards a 
similar jubilee in this country. It mattered very little 
to our slaves that their brethren in the West Indies 
were set free. They undoubtedly rejoiced at such a con- 
summation, but it reminded them the more forcibly of 
their own oppressed condition, and the sorrow that 
weighed so heavily on their hearts. He valued any 
day only as he could labor in the cause to which he 
had consecrated his life—the emancipation and eleva- 
tion of his fellow-men. (Cheers.) If he could say there 
any word which should serve to deepen their love of 
liberty for the race, or heighten their desire for liberty 
to the enslaved in this land, then his presence there 
would be to some good purpose, and not otherwise. 

Mr. Pillsbury said the audience was not wholly such 
as he had hoped to meet that day. He had hoped that 
the occasion would have brought together many who 
needed to listen te the sentiments they were accustomed 
to advocate wherever they went. He had hoped to see 
a strong background of pro-slavery men and women in 
that assembly, There was abundant material for such 
a background in every part of the country ; but they 
were not favored with it on that occasion, and it was 
therefore somewhat embarrassing to attempt to make a 
speech. Many of those present knew very much more 
than he did in reference to the great enterprise in 
which they were engaged, and he would fain have lis- 


could move a distant nation to generous snd self-cecri-| tened to their voices, rather than that they should listen 


to his. 

| The abolitionists had a work to achiev® which was to 
be accomplished by a particular instrumentality—an 
instrumentality which it was their prerogative to wield, 
and nobody’s else. They lived in just such times as the 
' old prophets. The same delusion that influenced the 
_ public mind then, influenced it now. The great mistake, 
|. that the so-called Church of God and ministers of God 
| supposed, in these times, that the old prophets were 
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| and ‘schools of the prophets’ of those days, Never 
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was a greater or more unfortunate mistake. Those 
‘men were, like the reformers of our own day, not in 
the Church, but outside of it. God had always carried 
on his cause by a succession of secessions from the 
Church, and Comeouterism had always been really the 
‘instrumentality by which truth had been promulgated 
in the, world. The abolitionists were the descendants 
of Jere and Isaiah, and Ezekiel, and the rest of 
the old prophets. His friend, Mr. Gamntson, seemed to 
him, however, the only man who fully recognized his 
| parentage. (Applause.) Men called him (Mr. G.) an 
Infidel, and talked about his not having much faith in 
the Bible ; but he (Mr. P.) thought Mr. Garrison was 
almost the only man in the country who had any faith 
in that book. Was he not continually giving them 
‘line upon line, precept upon precept ; here a littleand 
there a little,” and every where a little,—Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, Micah, and the others? The Church of our day 
professed @ great deal of love for Isaiah and Jeremiah, 
but the Church of their own time had little love for 
them, and the Church of our day probably loved the 
reformer not quite so well. The old Church, it was 
true, did not treat the prophets altogether so well as 
the reformers of the present day are treated. There 
was considerable more martyrdom in their times than 
in ours, and accordingly, the old apostle to the Gentiles 
summed up, in one of his chapters, the experience of 
these men. He spoke of them as wandering about in 
sheepskins, being persecuted, flogged, tormented, and 
soon, Jesus recognized their position, when he rebuk- 
ed the Jews as being the legitimate descendants of those 
who killed the prophets, and stoned the servants of God, 
and persecuted them unto death. The Church now 
} professed to love those men, and quoted their words, 
professing to believe in them, and found a great deal of 
fault with the abolitionists, because they did not receive 
all their words as divinely inspired. But if those same 
men had happened to live now, instead of two or three 
thousand years ago, the Church would probably have 
entertained a very different opinion of them. He did 
not think that it could be said of the abolitionists that 
they doubted the words of the Bible, or that they de- 
nied them altogether. They rejected the popular idea 
that the so-called Church was the Church of God. They 
had begun to doubt whether the popular clergy were 
really the servants of God. When Moses Stuart wrote 
in defence of returning fugitive slaves to their masters, 
they were led to doubt if he were really a worthy fol- 
lower of his early Hebrew namesake. He (Mr. P.) al- 
ways called in question the divine appointment of such 
aman to be a religious teacher, because, as he had 
learned Christianity, it seemed to hima little better 
than Judaism, while such teachers made it a great deal 
worse. 

The abolitionists were called ‘Infidels.’ They were 
not allowed to be known by any better name among the 
popularly ‘ religious’ people of the country ; (and the 
nation was, popularly, very religious ; they were, ta- 
ken as a whole, decidedly a ‘ Christian’ people—ac- 
cording to their standard.) _He had recently seen a 
statement in the newspapers to the effect that the Pres- 
idential mansion was daily the scene of family prayer ; 
and certainly, there was not a city this side the ruins of, 
Sodom that had more need of prayers than the city of | 
Washington. (Laughter and applause.) The nation 
regarded this as an evidence of the piety and devotion 
of its Chief Magistrate, on whom his election to the 
Presidency seems to have had a marvellous effect, since 





his prayers were not peculiarly devout when he lived 
neighbor to him, (Mr. P.) in the town of Concord, N. H. 

Mr. Pillsbury said that, notwithstanding they were | 
called Infidels, he held that the anti-slavery movement | 
was the only really Christian movement in the country, 
using that term in its true and proper sense. There 
were various other movements claiming to be Chris- 
tian ; but they were not so. The Church claimed to be) 
a Christian movement ; but it was not, for the simple 
reason that it had no motion at all ; it had not moved, 
did not move. Motion or locomotion was not one of its 
attributes ; or, if it did move at all, its advance was 
after the Hibernian sort, backwards! (Laughter.) 
There was nothing really Christian in the character of 
the Church. She talked about the salvation of the 
world ; but, from some specimens she had given us of 
her efforts in that way, it seemed to him that the world 
had reason to pray that it might be saved from its 
friends. 

In illustration of this last point, the speaker went on 
to show, at some length, the influence which the labors 
of the missionaries sent out by the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions had exerted upon 
the Choctaw and Cherokee Indians. He quoted from 
the last Report of the Board, wherein it is stated that 
about one-seventh of these Indians are members of the 
visible Church ; that education is highly prized among 
them ; that they have a good government; that they 
have a written Constitution, with a Declaration of 
Rights, which embodies the liberty of the press, the 
trial by jury, security to the rights of conscience, and 
almost every great principle of civil and religious free- 
dom. As a commentary on these statements of the Re- 
port, Mr. Pillsbury read from a statute passed by the 
Cherokee nation in 1848, declaring that it should not be 
lawful for any person to teach a free negro, or slave be- 
longing to any citizen of the nation, to read or write ; 
that no negro or mulatto should hold land or own any 
horses or cattle or fire-arms ; that the patrol may ar- 
rest any negro found strolling away from the premises 
of his master, and bring him up for punishment ; that 
no slave should be emancipated, except"by petition of the 
master to the National Council, and then, only upon 
extremely onerous conditions,—with many other atro- 
cious provisions. He also proved, by the testimony of 
missionaries themselves, that it was the custom of the 
employés of fhe Board to hold slaves, as prima facie 
evidence of the soundness of their faith in regard to 
the ‘ peculiar institution.’ These facts Mr. P. narrat- 
ed, he said, because he felt that the course of the Board 
only needed to be understood, to cause the withdrawal 
from it of the regard and support of every honest man 
and woman in the land. 

He (Mr. P.) had said that theirs was the only Chris- 
tian movement. Perhaps some would say that the Tem- 
perance cause and the Peace cause were entitled to be 
considered as exceptions to this remark. He did not 
think so. He knew how honest, and conscientious, and 
devoted were many who supported these two movements. 
But yet, the cause of peace yas upheld and sustained 
by officers of the army and navy, and whenever there 
was a war, multitudes of those who profess to be the 
friends of peace were ready to aid in its prosecution. 
The cause of Temperance came nearer, in the estimation 
of many, to a Christian enterprise ; but that movement 
had now become, almost every where, only an effort to 
¢procure the passage and execution of a law similar to 
that generally known as the ‘ Maine Liquor Law.’ In 
doing this, it had surrendered all claim to be called a 
Christian movement. It approached the wrong-doer 
only in the spirit of violence. It laid violent hands on 
what he called—unjustly, to be sure—property. It 
did not come with words of kindness. Men told us that 
they had exhausted kindness ; but this was false. Moral 
suasion had not yet begun to be tried on the subject of 
temperance. The ballot was now made the ensign of 
that movement ; but the ballot-box and the cartridge- 
box inust hang and ever do hang together. The ballot 
was only the representative of something behind it that 
was far more mighty. The ballot was the paper issue, 
of which the bullet was every where the specie redemp- 
tion. (Applause. ) 

While he honored every conscientious effort in the cause 
of temperance, he was still forced to the conclusiou that 
it was not a Christian movement ; and he thought he 
had shown that the popular Church was not a Christian 
movement ; so he bad arriyed at what he had before de- 
clared as his settled conviction, that, infidels as they) 
might be called, they were, nevertheless, the only 
Christian enterprise on which the sun of heaven now 
shone, But, in saying this, he was very fur from be- 
lieving or affirming that they were the only Christians 
to be found ; he was far enough, also, from believing or 
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mellowed radicalism into Statesmanship, it mellowed : 
sanity into the highest wisdom, and the thts bes 
come when their first of August,—vulgar and 
and frightful, and despised as it Was— would 
place in the great galaxy of the world’s : 
Everett, timid as he was, would venture 
first of August, 1834, when it Was two hundred yo 
old. A thousand years are as one day ; a day on 
a thousand years, in the great cycle of th la ean 
so it might be for them. 
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It 
taught them not to be awed by the criticisms of the 
world about them. The abolitionists who produced that 


day in England were met by just the Same objections 
that the abolitionists of this country had to siodase 
against. They clamored for immediate abolition, The 
wealthy and influential classes answered—* Saeee's 
wrong, but immediate emancipation is madness,’ And 
when the Legislature had begun to grapple with thi 
great question, they could not venture on any thing 
but gradual emancipation—frst twelve years, pied thea 
eight—compensation, checks and balances. So the 
statesmanship of the old world went to work With this 
West India problem. They tried the system of gradu- 
alism, and when four years had elapsed, Lord Brougham 
in the great debate of 1838, which put an end to the 
apprenticeship, declared that the abolitionis 
right, originally, and that immediate emancipation was 
attended with less difficulties than gradual. 

The abolitionists said, in °34, to the British people— 
* Don’t compensate ; you have nothing to pay ; there 
will be no pecuniary loss, or but a trifle, if any at all, 
Wait four, eight, or twelve years, till the slaveholders 
have sustained a loss, before you compensate them. 
Trust to the principles of social life and the great prin- 
ciples of law on which you have acted hitherto, and dare 
tobe just, without burdening the British poor with x 
heavy a weight of taxation as twenty millions of 
pounds.’ They did not heed the advice; they gave 
their twenty millions of pounds; and in °98, and 
again in 42, it was acknowledged that the money was 
thrown away, no proportionate loss having been suf- 
fered by the slaveholders. These facts should stimu- 
late them to stand firmly in their faith that the course 
of justice must be always the expedient course ; that 
what God allows a man to be, he can safely be trusted 
to be, and that the laws of justice which He established 
can be left to work 
Confident that their principle was the true one, they 
would pass through the struggle and the crisis of the 
settlement of this great question, assured that just « 
far as the duty of immediate, uncompensated, uncon- 
ditional emancipation was sacrificed to political expedi- 
ency or immediate success, just so far, in ten years 
would the result prove that they had been mistaken, 
and that the country would have been safer, mor 
prosperous, and have experienced less loss, upon anti- 
slavery principles, than upon any other. 

There was another feature in this English agitation 
worthy to be noted. The English abolitionists got 
nothing which they did not bully out of the govern 
ment. They owed all their success to agitation—all t 
fanaticism, so called. The abolitionists of this country 
were often told to be more moderate ; to put themselves 
under the leadership of the church, to use kinder 
words, to file down their measures to meet the average 
of public conviction. They were told to bring them- 
selves nearer to the people ; they were told that they 
were a minority, and ought therefore to speak lower 
What did the English abolitionists? Al! they got, they 
got over the Parliament, and not through it They 
took the English nation, just lulling into quiet after th 
great struggle of the Reform Bill in 1831, °82, and they 
pressed upon the excited elements of confusion this gre! 
anti-slavery question. The higher classes dreaded 
democracy ; they feared another such collision as tt « 
through which they had just passed ; they fearet 
another such example as two hundred th usand or four 
hundred thousand of the people gathered in masse: 
they were anxious that the already shivering -_ , 
monarchy should not be subjected to a second — ; 
the kind. The abolitionists took advantage f the — 
and demanded a settlement of the anti-slavery question 
from parties equally pitted against each 0 
tham said, with great truth, of all reforms, that pont 
ple never had gained any thing that they did not ey 
en their leaders into granting. What was true © a 
reforms was true in an especial sense of the anti-slaver 
reform. Don’t moderate your tone, said Mr. Phitips, 
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: injury to the master—let them re-| 
t all history shows that a people, ris-| 
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on that platform, he felt at liberty to criticise the cha- 
racter of any anti-slavery effort or any anti-slavery 
Society in existence ; and he held his columns free to 
any one who should think injustice had been done to 
any party. He dissented entirely from Mr. Phillips's 
position, that he might not entertain an opinion of the 
shortcomings and mistakes made by himself (Mr. P.) 
and his friends, and yet sit under his voice and receive 
instruction, as he bad that day. He felt that they were 
there for another purpose than to discuss the relation 
which he held to the American or the Massachusetts 
A. 8. Society, and he could not consent to oceupy their 
time in such a discussion. If; at another time, he 
should be called upon to show wherein he did not agree 
with his friends about him, why he had felt some es- 
trangement from them, he conld do so, and with none 
of the malice, none of the bitterness which had been 
unjustly—very unjustly—aseribed to him. 

After some further discussion between the parties, 
and a few remarks by Mr. Garrison, placing the sub- 
ject in its true light before the audience, (a gentleman 
in the mean time, earnestly deprecating the introduc- 
tion of such a topic on such an oceasion,) the subject 
was dropped, Mr. DouGtass observing that he was not 
prepared to enter fully into the-discussion at that time, 
as he was quite unwell, and was, moreover, without any 
of the documents necessary to substantiate his posi- 
tions. He wanted every possible advantage when he 
met Wenpe.. Puriiirs—and then he should be twenty 
miles behind him. Those of the audience, however, 
who felt an interest in the subject, would have an op- 
portunity to read his exy@anation in the columns of his 
paper. At the conclusion of the discussion, it being | 
nearly 2 o’clock, the meeting adjourned until 4 of 3. 





Arrerxoon Session. 





The meeting was called to order by the Chairman, 
and the song commencing, ‘ Hail again the glorious | 
day,’ &c., was sung; after which, Rev. A. T. Foss, 
was introduced to the assembly. 

Mr. Foss said, that on such an occasion, it was pro-| 
per that they should pause and consider what were | 
their duties and obligations as American citizens, in view 
of the fact that one seventh of our people were in ben-| 
dage. It was well, also, that they should inquire what | 
were the indications around them of their success or 
It seemed to him that a great work | 
had been accomplished toward the abolition of slavery | 
in this land. He was strongly impressed with the be-| 
lief, whatever the external appearance, that there had 
been going on in the minds of the common people a| 
great and beneficial change on the subject of human 
liberty. Even the men who were most wide-mouthed 
in their defence of slavery, in their hearts held better | 


want of success, 


and clearer views in regard to human rights than they | 
had ever entertained before. Though many yet seemed 
to regard slavery as the great object of national exis- 
tence, the rising generation were imbued with the ideas 
of freedom, and we had only to wait till they came 
upon the stage of action, to take the places of the old | 
politicians, whom Death was fast removing from among 
us, and we should have an anti-slavery community. 
There was a change going on, too, in the Church and | 
the ministry. Men saw the clergy and the Church giv- 
ing their approval to the infamous Fugitive Slave Law— | 


and it must be something more or less than man to ap- | 
prove of that law—either a beast or a devil—and they | 
They heard the) 
ery of infidelity, and they were led to inquire if this 


were led to inquire what it meant. 


infidelity was inside the Church or outside of it. These | 
inquiries would be pushed, and it would be ascertained 
where infidelity really found its home. 
that the fact | 
that the cry of ‘ Infidelity’ was raised against them, | 
was no proof that they were infidels, since that ery | 


He wished his hearers to bear in mind, 


had been raised against all the prophets and reformers 
the world had ever seen, and Jesus himself was stigma-| 
tized as having adevil. There was not a religious de- | 
nomination on the globe which had not, at some period} 
of its history, been regarded as ‘ infidel’ by the dom-| 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Baptists, | 
Methodists, Unitarians, each in turn had been charac- | 


inant sect. 
terized by this opprobrious epithet. It was his opin- | 
ion that this name of ‘ Infidel’ might be made a very | 
He remembered well when the name of | 
On 


one occasion, a few years ago, he went into the New 


desirable one. 
* Abolitionist” was equally a term of opprobriam. 


Hampshire Legislature, and there were some resolutions | 
under discussion concerning the anti-slavery movement. 
Some friends felt that it was very bad to pass such} 
resolutions, and they spoke against them ; but each one 
prefaced his speech with something like—* Mr. Speaker, | 
I wish it to be distinctly understood that I am no abo- 
litionist.? Just nine years from that time, he went into | 
that Legislature, and took his seat in the gallery. A} 
measure connected with the finti-slavery agitation was | 
then under consideration, and he was struck with the) 
change of tone which a few years had made. 
discussion then, the speakers took care to assert that | 
they were ‘as much abolitionists as any body.’ The| 
reason of this was, they associated the term with all 


that was self-denying, manly and generous ; and though | 
they had no disposition for what was indicated by the United States assembled together to celebrate the em- 
So, | barkation of the Pilgrims—some two thousand five hun- 
when they had brought the name ‘ Infidel’ to be ses0~| dred persons, men and women. He was thankful there 
ciated with all that was noble and generous, and in were women there, almost as numerous as the men, pre- 
favor of liberty, just so soon our politicians and states- | senting a spectacle a great deal mare attractive than an 


name, they were perfectly willing to claim it. 


men would all cry out—‘I am as much an “ Infidel ’*| assembly exclusively of males, for men speak only to the 


as anybody.’ 


Mr. Foss said it appeared to him that great progress | to the eye. (Applause.) There were assembled on the 
had been made. The anti-slavery trumpet had been/ platform, Senators of the United States—one noble man, 


sounded, and the people had awakened from their long 


sleep of indifference to this great question. The govern-| who was none the less a Senator of mankind (cheers) ; 
ment had been forced to take a position which revealed | Representatives and various eminent men were there, 
its true character as the friend, not of liberty and right, | 


but of oppression and wreng. The Church, too, had 
been forced to reveal herself in her true light, and all 
could now see the kind of influence she exerted. 
contended that this was more than half the work. What 
they had to do was to press their principles home on 
the minds of the people. Their course should be on, 
and still on, and the redemption of the slave would 
surely come. 

The Chairman (Mr. Garrison) said, that at the 
opening of the meeting he had remarked, that it would 
be peculiarly appropriate should the first speech at such 
a celebration be made by a colored man ; but there was 
another source to which they should look on such an 
oceasion. They all knew that the abolition of West 
India slavery was to be attributed to the divine prin- 
ciple so clearly and effectively enunciated by Exizanera 
Heynick—a woman, who accomplished a result which 
had baffled the efforts of Clarkson, and Wilberforce, and 


Buxton, and all the other English abolitionists com-| 


bined. On that occasion, therefore, it would be pecu- 
liarly pleasant to hear from one of their female friends; 
and he would venture, therefore, to ask Lucy Stone to 
take the platform. 


Miss Stoxe, on coming forward, was loudly cheered. 
She made a short, but earnest and effective speech, 
contrasting the joy of the blacks of the West Indies on 
the day of their liberation with the untold anguish and 
suffering of the bondmen and hondwomen in our land, 
who yet groaned beneath the yoke of slavery. She told, 
with great pathos and power, incidents which came) 
within her personal knowledge, of the degradation and | 
suffering caused by the unholy system, and entreated | 
the women who heard her to be true to the slave ; to 
see to it that the sons and daughters around their! 
hearth-stones, when they grew up to the stature of men 
and women, were found on the side of truth and right- 
eousness. Just in proportion as they laid their all on 
the altar of freedom would come deliverance to the 
slave. She concluded-by expressing the hope that the 
mot@&rs and daughters around her would there make a 
pledge, and renew it every day, that so long as there 
were slaves in the land, all their efforts should be for 
their deliverance. Whatever objection may be made, by 
bigoted priests and other narrow-minded persons, to her 
speaking in public, the hearts of that great audience 
were undoubtedly one in pronouncing upon her their 
best benediction for her gifts and labors, . 


| of the black and the white man was established in every 


| law of a large proportion of the great masses of the la- 


| very in her American possessions also. 


| ciples of the Puritans, their character and history, and 


He| served the tables were themselves Pilgrims—the Pil- 


| Phillips to speak, but he spoke as Charles Sumner would 
| speak, and he (Mr. P.) believed that he always spoke 


Mr. Garerson then called upon his eloquent friend, 
Rosert Purvis, Esq. of Pennsylvania, (who, with his 
friend, Mr. Remowp, arrived at a late hour,) who de- 
clined speaking, on the ground of ill-health ; but, at 
the request of the chairman, he came to the platform, 
to give the audience—to whom his name had been long 
familiar as an unswerving and clear-sighted friend of 
the enslaved—an opportunity of recognizing and wel- 
coming him. He was greeted with hearty and Vontin- 
ued cheers. 

Rev. Taeopone Parker next took the stand. He 
said that some time ago, he had promised his friend 
Mr. Garrison to be present at that meeting, and ad- 
dress the assembly. He had then intended to prepare 
carefully a speech, in which to show the comparative 
effects of slave labor, under the old system, in the West 
Indies, and of free labor under the present system. 
Tle designed, also, to furnish some statistics relative to 
the comparative operation of freedom and slayery in 
this country. But causes which he need not detail 
had prevented this, and he therefore did not rise to 
make a speech, but only to say a few words, in testi- 
mony of his appreciation of the great event they had 
assembled to commemorate. 

There were two great anniversaries connected with the 
first of August, One they had met that day to cele- 
brate ; the other had been commemorated the day pre- 
vious, on the old spot where our fathers first put their 
feet, when they came to seek a refuge from oppression. 
In 1620, the fugitives from British oppression came to 
America, At the time when they left home, slavery 


county of England. There was not a single foot of 
British soil, at that day, which was free from the curse 
of bondage ;—not absolute and unalienable bondage, as 
it existed now at the South, but yet, bondage was the 


boring people of England and Scotland, and it extend- 
ed likewise to Ireland and to Wales. That horrid ini- 
quity did not end very speedily in England ; it was not 
a hundred years since Scotland exported slaves to t 
United States—then the unconfederated colonies of 
America, So late as 1751, slaves were kidnapped at 
Glasgow and Aberdeen, and brought over the water 
and sold in the ‘ City of Brotherly Love.’ The last 
freight of that sort came over, he believed, in the year 
1763. 

The day before, as he had said, they assembled to- 
gether to commemorate the departure of our Puritan 
fathers from Delft Haven. Two hundred and fourteen 
years after, on the first of August, 1834, old England— 
which long before had wiped out from her forty coun- 
ties the last vestiges of human slavery—abolished sla- 
At first sight, 
there seemed to be no connection between the embark~ 
ing of the Pilgrims at Holland, and the emancipation 
of the black man in the West Indies ; no connection 
but the accident of time, that both took place on the 
first day of August. But if they looked inte the prin- 





the institutions they founded, the two great ideas which 


| second—these two inseparable—they would see that 
| there was a connection, not accidental, but substantial, | 


essential and permanent between these twoevents. Mr. 
Hume, sixty or seventy years ago, had said that the| 
great principles of liberty which are in the British Con- | 
stitution had been received from the Puritans ; Mr. 
Hallam had repeated it since ; and Mr. Macaulay still | 
more recently ; and it was very true. Not that all the 
principles of liberty in the British Constitution came | 


. * . } 
from the Pilgrims, but the most comprehensive of them, | 


} 
} 


and those which express liberty in a general and per-| 


manent form. Did not our fathers come over the water, 


| promulgate their ideas and build up their institutions, | 


and thereby react on their native land? 
would perhaps have retained slaves at home to this day, | 


England | 


and he did not know but she would have retained them | 
here, but for that embarkation of the Pilgrims at Delft} 
Haven. He thanked God that England had done this | 
deed of emancipation, though we had ourselves so long} 
delayed to do it. 

On Monday, there at Plymouth—with the rock of 
Plymouth under his feet, with the scenes so intimately | 
connected with the great names of that Colony blending 
with every thought of that day—he could not help re- | 
verting to the time when those men, few in numbers, | 
strong in principle, having that idea which Mr. Doug-| 
lass so well set forth when he said, ‘ One, with God, is| 
a majority, any Where ’—he could not help thinking | 
how powerful the idea of right, and how powerful the 
sentiment of trust in God had shown themselves to be. | 
Political economists and statesmen, in their estimate of | 
the forces which sway the world, leave religion out of | 
the account ; but when we judged the history of any | 
nation for a hundred or a thousand years, and still) 


In the| more, when we studied the action of the whole human 


family, we saw that nations hinged on this cardinal) 
point, Religion ; and the religion of those Pilgrims rey- 
olutionised a large part of the Christian world. 


Yesterday, distinguished men from all parts of the 


| ear, but women speak also, and a deal more eloquently, 
| who had ceased to be a Senator of New Hampshire, but 


| and they were told that every State, from Maine to Al- 
| abama had its delegate, and that even Texas sent its 
| representative. It was a curious spectacle. Those who 


| grims of the nineteenth century assisting in commemo- 
rating the anniversary of the embarkation of the Pil- 

grims of the seventeenth century. The tables were 
| tended by fagitive slaves. They were-the last form of| 
| Pilgrims, as our Puritan fathers were one of the earli- 
| est, that honored New England. It was curious, as one 
| looked on the wealth, the richness of culture, and the 
| power of station assembled on the platform, it was curi- 
| ous to turn back to those early Puritans, who were 
| never invited to but one platform, any where, and that 
| was the platform of the gallows. The platform at 
| public meetings was not trod by Puritan feet. When 
| distinguished men came together in the sixteenth cen- 
| tury, the policemen thrust the Puritan out of his seat. 
He slunk under the galleries at public places, and at 
great dinners he was not seen. The platform of the 
| seaffold, with the headsman’s block for its central 

point, was a sight well-known to Puritan eyes and Pu- 
| ritan hearts. A strange spectacle it was ; and stranger 

to mark that in all the speeches—some of them dull 
| enough, and some of them made by men as eloquent as 
| any men who spoke our eloquent Anglo-Saxon speech— 
| it was strange that there was not a single word said in 
' behalf of three million three hundred thousand men held 
| in slavery that day. He came away before Mr. Hale 
| was invited to speak ; but he heard Mr. Sumner, and 
the ideas of the Pilgrims were in Mr. Suwner’s head, 
and the spirit of the Pilgrims was in Mr. Sumner’s 
heart. He spoke earnestly, bravely, and well. He 
spoke as they would expect Mr. Sumner to speak ; not 
as they would expect his friend Garrison or Wendell 


| 


as Charles Sumner thought. If Mr. Sumner would be 
true to his heart and head, he trusted he would always 
have their benediction and his. “(Cheers.) 

Marvellous it was to see him, [Mr. Everett,} who 
was so fond of speaking on that spot, and yet fonder on 
that theme, speak his hour or half hour, and have not 
a word in favor of the liberty which was denied to eve- 
ry seventh man in this blessed land. The Pilgrims of 
1620 were abundantly remembered, but the Pilgrims of 
1853 seemed to be wholly forgotten. He said ‘ wholly 
forgotten.” No, they were remembered by one man. 














A South Carolinian sat there on the platform. It 
was said in the newspapers that it was Mr. Yeadon, 
editor of a newspaper in Charleston ; but he was told, 
by @ gentleman who sat near him, that it was not Mr. 
Yeadon, but that it was the redoubtable and formida- 
ble General Quattlebum himself. (Laughter.) There 
was only one thing that prevented his acceptance of 
that—the individual was dressed in civil costume. His 
talk was military enough ; of South Carolina ‘men in 
buckram,” who had fought, bled and died in all man- 
ner of battles, He did not appear there in the uni- 
form of a military officer ; but he (Mr. P.) had learned 
that General Quattlebum had lately resigned his mili- 
tary calling, and it was therefore possible that this 
was the redoubtable General himself, arrayed in the 
sober costume of a» common man. (Great laughter.) 
The substance of his speech was this (and he added to 
the queerness of the spectacle by the queerness of his 
speech) :—The nation had produced three great men, 
to wit, Mr, Calhoun, Mr. Clay, and Mr, Webster, and 
the nation ought now te make a great statue, in Parian 
marble, to all these three, and erect it at Charleston, or 
Ashland or Marshfield. He declared the Union was 
indissoluble—rather remarkable for a strong States’ 
Rights South Carolinian ;—that Congress had no right 
to interfere with the domestic institutions of the States, 
and that the compromise measures of 1850 were fixed, 
and fixed for ever ; and he paid Mr. Everett a compli- 
ment, (‘ over the left,’ [laughter,] though he meant it 
over the right,) by saying, ‘You, sir, once promised 
that you would shoulder your musket, and march to Vir- 
ginia to put down an insurrection of the slaves.’ Was 
it not @ queer spectacle, on Plymouth Rock, associated 
with the memory of Robinson, and Winslow, and Car- 
ver, and Miles Standish, and those other noble men 
and noble women, whose names were writ in the 
Lamb’s Book of Life, and in the ears of free, earnest 
New England men and women, and of free men the 
whole land oyer? It was a strange speech to be made 
on the anniversary of Old England emancipation, and 
in the very heart and centre of New England Puritan- 
ism itself. 

It took a great while for a great truth to lodge itself 
in men’s minds, and theti to build itself up into instita- 
tions, and to bear its appropriate fruit. It took two 
hundred and fourteen years for the Puritans of Eng- 
land to get the old English race to abolish slavery in 
her territory. What might not the next two handred 
and fourteen years do for the descendants of those Pu- 
ritans, not in Old England only, but in New England, 
and in all this mighty land ! 

It was proposed yesterday to build a monument to the 
memory of the Puritans at Plymouth, and one man said 
he would be the first of fifty to subscribe a thousand 
dollars to commence that work. It would be a good 
thing to build a monument to the Pilgrims, and he 
should be glad to see the corner-stone thereof laid ; but 
it would be a little remarkable to erect 2 monument to 
those Pilgrims in a land which was now sending out 
Pilgrims who cannot hold their rights nor own their 
own bodies. It was but a fortnight ago, he believed, 


| that the last Pilgrim arrived in Massachusetts Bay. He 
| they carried with them, namely, God first and Liberty | 


did not come in the ‘ Mayflower,’ but in the brig ‘ Flor- 
ence.’ He did not come from Delft Haven ; he embark- 
ed at Wilmington. He did not have Massasoit come to 
him and say, ‘ Welcome, Englishmen!’ The first voice 
he heard was that of a Yankee sea-captain, and his sal- 
utation was after quite another sort. He took him into 
his boat, and he was spirited away, in the darkness of 
the next night, to a land of freedom, beneath the flag of 
Old England. 

Just now, there were three bases of anti-slavery agi- 
tation presented to them. One was the basis of the old- 
fashioned anti-slavery men, ‘ No Union with Slavehold- 
ers!’ The next basis was that of the old-fashioned Lib- 
erty Party, namely, that slavery is not in the U. 8.” 
Constitution ; and, if he understood the signs of. the 
times, the Free Soil party would presently adopt that 
motto, and come upon tie same ground. If he under- 
stood the opinions of Hon. Horace Mann—and he spoke 
for himself and not for Mr. Mann—he was approaching 
that ground. He believed it to be his opinion that that 
celebrated clause in the Constitution which had hitherto 
been supposed to refer to the wendition of fugitive 
slaves, does not at all apply to fugitive slaves ; that it 
does not give the Congress of the United States nor the 
Federal Government any power whatsoever over this 


matter of the rendition of fugitive slaves ; does not give | 


the individual States any power, but refers the whole 
matter to the Federal Courts. If the Free Soil party 
took this ground, he should be very glad. If it was not 
‘tenable,’ it was very debatable ground, and very 
plausible ; and it was not to be supposed that a ques- 
tion so momentous as this, which involved the rights of 
three millions three hundred thousand men, and the du- 
tios of twenty-two millions more, was to be discussed 
on one platform only, and on a single issue. That was 
the second basis of agitation. The third basis was, that 
it should be proposed to Congress to offer a certain sum 
to each State that should emancipate all its slaves— 
fifty, ora hundred, or two hundred, or four hundred 
dollars a head. His friend who proposed that meas- 
ure did it chiefly, as he (Mr. P.) understood, as a ba- 
sis of agitation ; for he said there was a large class of 
men in this country, who are not high enough to look 
on Mr, Garrison’s platform, nor on the Liberty party 
or Free Soil platform—men who look at matters through 
the eye of their interest, and not at all through the 
eye of their principles. For them, this plan of agita- 
tion was started. 

He was rejoiced at that last plan, also. Paul said of 
old that some men preached Christ through contentious- 
ness, some through strife, and some from love of piety 
and religion ; and he was glad that Christ got preached, 
through whatever motive. So he should rejoice if anti- 
slavery got preached, on the last platform he had nam- 
ed, a pecuniary one merely, on the Free Soil platform, 
or on that broad, high platform of truth and principle, 
and of being one in God, and trusting to God, whether 
or no that shall be in the majority. 


Great thoughts came into men’s minds on a day like 
that. On that spot, their thoughts go back to those 
great aud earnest men and women who took up England 
by the four corners, (to use the figure of his friend 
Mr. Purtirrs,) and shook it until they shook sla- 
very out of the centre, and all around, out of every cor- 
ner. And at Plymouth, our thoughts go back to men 
whose memories come home a little nearer to our hearts 
and bosoms. It seemed as if the spirits of Robinson, 
and Standish, and Carver, and the rest of that noble 
company, and the great soul of Higginson of Salem, in 
the seventeenth century, and of John Cotton, and of 
that greater man—greater than them all—Roger Wil- 
liams—it seemed as if the spirits of all these men 
came back to us on this day, rich with the remembrance 
of their experience, of their prayers, their tears, their 
toils, and their hearts’ blood which they shed to found 
a great nation here. All these things spoke to them, and 
they said—* Be strong, for you are right with God; the 
might of God is on your side, and you shall surely tri- 
umph. Two hundred and fourteen years did our spirits 
strive with Old England, and at last, in a single day, 
she wiped slavery from her escutcheon, and 800,000 
men, slaves at sunset, were free men at sunrise. Strive 
you, on this broad continent, in like manner, and ere 
a half, or a third, or a sixth part of our period of pro- 
bation shall have passed away, there shall be no slavery 
on your land ; but, as the Anglo-Saxon race spreads, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Hudson to the 
Mexique Gulf, there you shall found institutions that 
shall curse men no where, but bless men every where ; 
and in due time you shall build up a Church without 
a bishop, a State without a king, Society without a 
lord, and a Community without a slave !’ (Applause. ) 

Mr. Gaxnison followed Mr. Panxen, and made an 
excellent, impressive, and interesting speech, which was 
received by many, at least, as an anointed prophet’s 
message of truth and love. His leading ideas were the 
inherent wrongfulness and wickedness of slavery, and 
the expediency and the safety of abiding by the Right, 
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At the close of his speech, Mr. Garrison stated to the 
audience that one of the truest of their foreign friends, 
Wittiam H. Asncrst, Esq., from London, (alias ‘ Ep- 
warp Szarca’ of Tas Lisenator,) was present, and 
he should like the pleasure of introducing him to the 
Abolitionists there assembled, who all, of course, had an 
anxiety to see him. Mr. Aswurst, thereupon, came 
forward upon the platform, and gracefully bowed to the 
audience, thereby ministering specially to the gratifica- 
tion of the many present who had read his sterling 
articles in Taz Liserator. He was repeatedly cheered. 

Cnantes Lenox Remonp, of Salem, made the con- 
cluding speech, and it was one of his most eloquent and 
Stirring efforts—honorable to himself and worthy of the 
occasion—evincing the strongest attachment to and re- 
liance upon genuine, unadulterated, ‘ Garrisonian’ ab- 
olitionism, as the.only kind that was inherently vital, 
ever vigilant, and gloriously uncompromising. He was 
loudly applanded. 

A Song of Freedom, ending with the words— 

‘Hurrah ! hurrah! right on go we, 

The fettered slave shall yet be free ’°— 
was then sung with great spirit and enthusiasm ; which 
was followed by three hearty cheers for West India E- 
mancipation, and also three more for ‘ Eowanp Seancu’ 
—when the meeting was dissolved. * 

a 

WHOLE WORLD’S TEMPERANCE CONVENTION, 

Whereas, in response to a call for a preliminary meet- 
ing of the friends of Temperance in North America, to 
make arrangements for a World’s Temperance Con- 
vention in the city of New York, during the World’s 
Fair, a meeting assembled in that city, on the 12th of 
May, 1853, which assumed the power to excludeseveral 
regularly elected delegates, because they were women ; 

And, Whereas, a portion of the members of that 
meeting retired from it, regarding it as false both to 
the letter and the spirit of the call ; 

The undersigued, consisting in part of such seceding 
delegates, hereby invite all those in favor of a Wor.p’s 
Temperance Convention, which shall be true to its 
name, to meet in the city of New York, on Thursday 
and Friday, the 1st and 2d September next, to consider 
the present needs of the Temperance Reform. 

[Signed by T. W. Hicerssox, Horace Grertey, Lu- 
cretiA Morr, Wexpet. Pururrs, and many others.] 

New York, July 15, 1858. ‘ 

+ 
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TO THE FRIENDS OF WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 
Our movement has been received with unexpected 
favor. The necessity of some change in the condition of 
those women dependent for their support, on their own 
exertions, has been universally acknowledged. 

Even the more radical claim to equal rights, and toa 
change in the law of marriage, which sball give the 
wife equal control with the husband over their joint 
property, has met with far more encouragement than 
any one could have expected. 

The press throughout the country, with hardly an 
exception, has been respectful and cordial, and from 
some quarters we have received earnest support. 

It becomes us, in these circumstances, to avail our- 
selves of every opportunity, to use faithfully all means 
to deepen this impression on the public mind, and to 
raise this general good feeling, into a decided and 
earnest wish and resolve to aid our enterprise. 

While the public press, the circulation of documents, 
and lectures in different localities, are doubtless the 
most reliable and permanent instrumeutalities, we can- 
not overlook the great benefit, likely to result from large 
conventions, held in central and popular cities, and 
gathering to their sessions the most active and deeply 
interested of our friends. 

Where can we better hold these than in Vew York, 
the commercial capital of the country, whose press is 
listened to by the Nation? And what time better for 
assembling such a Convention, than when the streets of 
that city are crowded with a concourse from every State 
in the Union? More especially when the peculiar cir- 
cumstances under which the ‘Whole World’s Temper- 
j ance Convention’ assembles, will be likely to call to- 
| gether many of the most prominent friends of our move- 
ment? 

We invite, therefore, all. well-wishers to the en- 
franchisement and elevation of women, to assemble in 
Convention in New York city, on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, the 6th and 7th days of September next, at the 
Broadway Tabernacle. 
Lucretia Mott, 
Wendell Phillips, 

Ann G, Phillips, 
Paula W. Davis, 
Elizabeth C. Stanton, 
(Dr.) Harriot K. Hunt, 
Anna Q. T. Parsons, 
Abby May Alcott, 

A. Bronson Alcott, 
(Rev.) A. D. Mayo, 
Marcus Spring, 

Oliver ‘Schaa, 

Mary A. W. Johnson, 
Caroline H. W. Dall, 
Frances D. Gage, 
(Rev.) W. H. Channing, 
Nathaniel Barney, 
Fliza Barney, 

Lauren Wetmore, 


Angelina G. Weld, 
Sarah Grimke, 

Abby Kelley Foster, 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
Antoinette L. Brown, 
Lucy Stone, 

(Rev.) Samuel J, May, 
Charles K. Whipple, 
(Rey.) John T. Sargent, 
Abby H. Price, 

Lydia F. Fowler, 
Rebecca Plumly, 
(Rev.) J. G. Foreman, 
Anna Gardiner, 

Josiah Flagg, 

Mary Flagg, 

Louisa Wait, 

Susan B. Anthony. 


{@ Editors of public journals, without respect of 
party, are respectfully requested to publish the above 
Call, or to notify their readers of the time and place for 
holding the Convention. 

ta ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTIONS.—An A. S8. 
Convention, for Western Massachusetts, will be held in 
CUMMINGTON, on Wednesday and Thursday, August 
17 and 18; and will be attended by Wenpent Paris, 
Anvrew T. Foss, E. A. Srockman, and Samvet May, Jr. 

The meeting will be held at the meeting-house occu- 
pied by Rev. Mr. Stockman’s Society, and will com- 
mence on Wednesday, at 2 o’clock, P. M. 





An A. 8. Convention, for Barnstable County, will be 
held in HARWICH, in the well-known Grove, near 
Union Hall, on SATURDAY and SUNDAY, August 
| 20th and 21lst—commencing on Saturday, at 10 o’clock, 

A. M. Should the weather prove inclement, the meet- 
| ings will be held in the Hall. 

This Convention will be attended by our friends Wm. 
Luorp Garrison and Rev. Axprew T. Foss, the latter 
an agent of the Mass. A. S. Society, and a minister of 
the Baptist order, thoroughly versed in the anti-slavery 
and pro-slayery history of that denomination. We in- 
vite all, from every part of the Cape, who are not afraid 
of truth and discussion, and are willing to come to the 
light, to attend the meeting. 

JOSHUA H. ROBBINS, 
ZEBINA H. SMALL, 
CALEB NICKERSON, 





commit 





A meeting of the Worcester County (North Division) 
Anti-Slavery Society will be held at WINCHENDON 
Town Hall, on Saturpay, Aug. 27th, commencing at 
2 o’clock, P. M., and will probably continue through 
the following Sunday, (28th.) ¢ 

This meeting will be attended by Wm. Lioyp Garrison 
and Lucy Stone. - 

Further particulars in relation to the Sunday meet- 


ing, next week. e 
SUMNER LINCOLN, President. 
A. A. Bent, Sec’ry. 





(2 Rev. A. T. FOSS and GILES B. STEBBINS 
will hold anti-slavery meetings in FITCHBURG, on 
Sunday next, the 14th inst. 





ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 


The Eleventh Anniversary of the Western Anti-Sla- 
very Society will be held at SALEM, Columbiana coun- 
ty, Ohio, commencing on Satarday, the 27th of August, 
and probably continuing three days. 

It is hoped the occasion will draw together a large num- 
ber of the ts of slavery, who will come prepared 
to manifest by word and by deed their continued hatred 
of oppression, and to do at least as much for Freedom 
as the champions of Slavery and the advocates of Com- 
promise can do to oppose it. 

In addition to our Western speakers, it is 
that Parker Pinissusy, Assy K, and Sreruen 


Fos- 
TER, will be 
By cae aa Executive Committee, 
a BENJ. S. JONES, Rec. See’ry. 
¥ ——_——— a 
Seuth Hingham, on Sunday evening, 
, of Essex, Mr. Sewatt Puoster, of Hiram, 


(2 WORCESTER COUNTY NORTH—AWAKE !) 


3 Lupia L., daughter of Henny Cusuina, | 
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The Man of 4 Thousand Years, 


ISAAC T. HOPrPrzR: 
A TRUE LIFE, i 
BY LYDIA MARIA CHILp. 


5 lap thrilling work is the bi phy of one of the 
most remarkable men the world hasever seen, His 
deeds of philanthropy and mere aif covering a period of 


thousands who were the immediate participants of 
beneficence, but to all who knew him. ex 

His was a charity the most expansive. It was not 
confined to the popular channels of the day, but exert- 
ed itself among the most and abandoned, re- 

less of color or condition. In the cities of Phila- 

phia and New York, where his active life mostly 

t, thousands upon thousands can bear ‘slimony to 

his nobleness of soul, and his entire devotion to the in- 
terests of suffering humanity, 

With trath he may be called the HOWARD OF 
AMERICA. Mrs, Child, having spent many years in 
his family, and being perfectly familiar with his histo- 
ry, of all others was the person to write ‘A TRUE 
LIFE’ of the noble man, and her task has been per- 
formed in her best manner, 

‘A Troe Lire’ indeed was the life of ISAAC T. 
HOPPER, and Mrs. Child has presented it truly. 
Scarcely a citizen of Philadelphia or New York but 
was —— with his form and as he was 
seen from day to Way tripping through the t thor- 
oughfares, oud einer he Seaen Fan gaa by- 
ways, searching out the wayward and the wandering, 
that he might rescue them from crime and ion, 
and administer comfort and solace and heavenly chari- 
ties to the distressed and sufferi ‘Phe poor, hunted 
fugitive slave found in him a friend ever ready and 
never weary. 

We intend to publish this work early in August. It 
will make an elegant 12mo. of about pages, with a 
full length portrait and a medallion likeness, on steel, 
of Mr. Horres. Retaif price, $1.25, bound in cloth. 

At the time of the death of this venerable and excel- 
lent man, numerous notices appeared in papers of all 
parties and sects. We make a few extracts. 

From the New York Observer. 

‘ The venerable Isaac T. Hopper, whose placid, benev- 
olent face has so long irradiated almost every public 
meeting for doing good, and whose name, influence and 
labors have been devoted, with an apostolic simplicity 
and constancy to humanity, died on Friday last, at an 
advanced age. He was a Quaker of that early sort il- 
lustrated by such philanthropists as Anthony Benezet, 
Thomas Clarkson, Mrs. Fry, and the like. 

‘He was a most self-denying, patient, loving friend 
of the poor and the suffering of every kind ; and his 
life was an unbroken history of beneficence. Thou- 
sands of hearts will feel a touch of grief at his death ; 
for few men have so large a wealth in the blessings of 
the poor, and the grateful remembrance of kindness 
and benevolence, as he.’ 

_ The New York Sunday Times contained the follow- 
ing :— 

* Most of our readers will call to mind, in connection 
with the name of [sane T. Hopper, the compact, well- 
knit figure of a Quaker gentleman, apparently of about 
sixty years of age, dressed in drab or brown clothes of 
the plainest cut, and bearing on his handsome, manly 
face the impress of that benevolence with which his 
whole heart was filled. 

‘He was twenty years older than he seemed. The 
fountain of benevolence within freshened his old age 
with its continuous flow. The step of the octogenarian 
was elastic as that of a boy ; his form erect as the 
mountain pine. 

‘His whole physique was a splendid sample of na- 
ture’s handiwork. We see him now with our ‘ mind’s 
eye’; but with the eye of flesh, we shall see him no 
more. Void of intentional offence to God or man, his 
spirit has joined its happy kindred in a world where 
there is neither sorrow nor perplexity.’ 


The New York Tribune: 


‘Isaac T. Hopper was a man of remarkable endow- 
ments, both of head and heart. His clear discrimina- 
tion, his unconguerable will, his total unconsciousness 
of fear, his extraordinary tact in circumventing plans 
he wished to frustrate, would have made him illustrious 
as the general of an army ; and these qualities might 
have become false, if they had not been balanced by an 
unusual degree of conscientiousness and benevolence. 
He battled courageously, not from ambition, but from 
an inborn love of truth, He circumvented as adroitly 
as the most practised politician ; but it was always to 
defeat the plans of those who opp’ God’s poor— 
never to advance his own self-interest. 

Farewell, thou brave and kind old Friend! The 
prayers of ransomed ones ascended to Heaven for thee, 
and a glorious company have welcomed thee to the 
Eternal City.’ 


On a plain block of granite at Greenwood Cemetery 
is inscribed :— 
ISAAC T. HOPPER, 
BORN DECEMBER 8p, 1771, 


ENDED HI$ PILGRIMAGE MAY 7TH, 1852. 


* Thou henceforth shalt have a good man’s calm, 
A great man’s happiness ; thy zeal shall find 
Repose at length, firm friend of human kind.’ 


We shall publish 5000 copies of the first. edition. 
Early orders from the trade are solicited. It is a book 
which will have an immense sale, scarcely inferior to 
the sale of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, for in thrilling inter- 
est it is not behind that world-renowned tale. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & Co., 
Pustisners, Boston. 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 


CLEVELAND, On10. 


Boston, July, 1853. jy29 3t 





JUVENILE 
ANTI-SLAVERY LITERATURE. 


\7 E propose to publish, should the enterprise meet 
with sufficient encouragement, a series of books 
for Children, to be comprised in twelve books, each in- 
dependent of the other, on subjects connected with the 
anti-slavery discussion. Let us instil into the youthful 
mind correct sentiments on this great question, and we 
shall soon have a generation of men and womén who 
will do their duty. These works will be elegantly 
printed and illustrated, and made attractive for chil- 
dren. To be sold at 124 cents each. 
We publish this day the first of the series, entitled 


kPIiIcrTUuURES «& STORIES 
FROM UNCLE TOM’S. CABIN. 
With ten Engravings. 


The other numbers will follow at intervals of about 
eight weeks. The second in the series will be 


THE EDINBURGH DOLL, 
AND OTHER TALES. = 
Beautifully Illustrated. 
For sale, wholesale and retail, at the Bookstore of the 


Publishers, <i . 
JOHN P, JEWETT & CO., Bosrox, 


Jewett, Proctor & Worrureton, Cleveland, Ohio, 
And by the principal Booksellers, and at the Anti-Sla- 
very Depositories. Ab 6wis 





PORTRAIT OF MRS. STOWE. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & Co, 
17 & 19 Cornutt, 


AVE just received, from London, a beautiful line 
Engraving, on Steel, of Mrs. Hannier BeecueR 
Srowr. Price, 25 cents. Jy 16 


The New Method of Cure, 
B. Norrr without drugs, originally discovered, 


and now, more ten years, successfully 
practised by LaRoy Suxpertann, author of * The Book 
of Human Nature’ (New Theory of Healing, by Nu- 
age * Book of Health,’ : Book of I sychology,” 
c. &e, i 
How often are the public congratulated upon the al- 
invention of some new ‘ panacea,’ (compound of 
vile drugs,) which the sick are invited to swallow, in 
order to be well! But, here is a discovery which 
cedes the whole paraphernalia of drugs nnd drugsing. 
with pills,” ‘ayrups,’ or * powders’ 5 and is av n 
forms of acule, chronic, or nervous disease what- 
ever! Office 28 Eliot street, Boston. Hours from 8, 
No charge for advice! 
Invalids at a distance may obtain Mr. Sunderland’s 





y enclosing to him one postage st id,) in 
which are detailed numerous cases, pe tly cured 
without drugs! Thus only real ‘ pu- 
rification of the blood,’ the only. * Curative 4 
pus,’ is in Nurarrion the 


merits of Mr. Sunderiand’s Merion, and the ‘ great 
secret of his success. in the treatment of Blindnces 








Aug. 12 tf ees fe 
DR. JOUN V. DsGRASSE, M. D., 


Orrice No. 40 Portar Sramer,..... .-.BOSTON. 
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POETRY. 
FOR WHAT SHALL MAN LIVE? 
BY CHARLES GAVAN DUFFY. 

Brother, do you love your brother? 
Brother, are you all you seem? 

Do you live for more than living ? 
Has you life a law and scheme? 

Are you prompt to bear its duties, 
As a brave man may beseem? 


Brother, shun the mist exhaling 
From the fen of pride and doubt ; 
Neither seek the house of bondage, 
Walling straightened souls about ; 
Bats! who, from their narrow spy-hole, 
Cannot see a world without. 


Anchor in no stagnant shallow— 
Trust the wide and wondrous sea, 
Where the tides are fresh forever, 
And the mighty currents free ; 
There, perchance, oh! young Columbus, 
Your New World of truth may be. 


You must strive for better guerdons ; 
Strive to be the thing you seem ; 

Be the thing that God hath made you— 
Channel for no borrowed stream. 

He bath lent you mind and conscience ; 
See you travel in their beam ! 


See you seale life’s misty highlands 
By the light of living truth ; 

And, with bosom braced for labor, 
Sreast them in your thanly youth ; 
So when age and care have found you, 

Shall your downward path be smooth. 








Fear not! on that rugged highway 
Life may want its lawful zest ; 

Sunny glens are in the mountain, 
Where the weary feet may rest, 

Cooled in streams that burst forever, 
From a loving mother’s breast. 


‘Simple heart and simple pleasures,’ 
So they write life’s golden rule ; 
Honor won by supple baseness, 
State that crowns a cankered fool, 
Gleam as gleams the golden purple 
In a hot and rancid pool. 


Wear no show of wit or science, 

Sut the gems you’ve won and weighed ; 
Thefts, like ivy on @ ruin, 

Make the rifts they seem to shade ; 
Are you not a thief and beggar, 

In the rarest spoils arrayed ? 


Shadows deck a sunny landscape, 
Making brighter all the bright ; 

So, my brother! care and danger 
On a loving nature light, 

Bringing all its latent beauties 
Out upon the common sight. 





Love the thing that God created, 
Make your brother’s need your care ; 

Scorn and hate repel God’s blessings, 
But, where love is, they are there ; 

As the moonbeams light the waters, 
Leaving rock and sand-bank bare. 


Thus, my brother, grow and flourish, 
Fearing none and loving all ; 

For the true man needs no patron— 
He shall climb and never crawl ; 

Two things fashion their own channel— 


The strong man and the waterfall. 
a 


SOULS, NOT STATIONS. 
Who shall judge a man from manner? 
Who shall know him by his dress? 
Paupers may be fit for princes,— 
Princes fit for something less. 
Crumpled shirt and dirty jacket 
May beclothe the golden ore 
Of the deepest thoughts and feelings— 
Satin vests could do no more. 
There are springs of crystal nectar 
Ever welling out of stone ; 

There are purple buds and golden, 
Hidden, crushed, and overgrown. 
God, who counts by souls, not dresses, 
Loves and prospers you and me, 
While he values thrones the highest 

But as pebbles in the sea, 


Man upraised above his fellows, 
Oft forgets his fellows then ; 
Masters—rulers—lords—remember 
That your meanest hinds are men ! 
Men by labor, men by feeling, 
Men by thought, and men by fame, 
Claiming equal rights to sunshine 
In a man’s ennobled name. 
There are foam-embroidered oceans, 
There are little weed-clad rills, 
There are feeble, inch-high saplings, 
There are cedars on the bills ; 
But God, who counts not souls by stations, 
Loves and prospers you and me, 
For to him all vain distinctions 
Are as pebbles in the sea. 


Toiling hands alone are builders 
Of a nation’s wealth and fame, 
Titled laziness is pensioned, 
Fed and fattened by the same ; 
By the sweat of others’ foreheads, 
Living only to rejoice, 
While the poor man’s outraged freedom 
Vainly lifted up its voice. 
Bat truth and justice are eternal, 
Born with luteliness and light, 
And sunset’s wrongs shall never prosper, 
While there is a sunny right ; 
And God, whose world-heard voice is singing 
Boundless love to you and me, 
Will sink oppression with its titles, 
As the pebbles in the sea, 
es ee 
BE THOU READY. 
Be thou ready, fellow-mortal, 
In the pilgrimage of life, 
Ever ready to uphold thee, 
In the toil and in the strife ; 
Let no hope, however pleasant, 
Lure thy footsteps from the right, 
Nor the sunshine leave thee straying 
In the sudden gloom of night. 


Be thou ready when thy brother 
Bows in dark afiliction’s shade ; 
Be thou ready when thy sister 
Needs thy kindness and thy aid ; 
Let thy arm sustain and cheer them— 
They have claims upon us all— 
And thy deeds, like morning sunlight, 
On their weary hearts shall fall. 


Be thou ready when the erring 
List to sin’s enchanting strain ; 
Ready with kind words to woo them 
Back to virtue’s path again ; 
Be thou ready, in thy weakness, 
To do good to friend and fee, 
As thy Father sheddeth freely 
Light on all that dwell below. 


Be thou ready for the morrow, 
When delight shal! please no more ; 
When the rose and lily fadeth, 
And the charm of song is o’er— 
When the voices of thy kindred 
Faintly move thy dying ear— 
Be thou ready for thy journey 


SOUTHERN ATROCITIES AND HORRORS. 


ANOTHER LONG AND BLOODY RECORD. 


Murders and Affrays in Mississippi.—The DeKalb 
(Miss.) Gazette of the 11th ult. contains a sad chron- 
icle of crime in that vicinity. 

The first record is of a serious affray between two 
brothers-in-law, named Wright and Turner, on account 
of difficulty in the division of some family property. 
The parties were separated, and bound over to the next 
term of the peng yb ge One was severely cut, but 
it was thought he recover. 

The Gazelle then deseribes a murder committed on 
the Tuesday evening previous, by John Edwards, a 
youth about 18 years of age. The name of the victim 
was Samuel Aiken. i 

The ink was scarcely dry with which the foregoing 
was penned, when the editor was called upon to describe 
another dreadful deed of blood. He says : 

The particulars of one bloody crime are hardly nar- 
rated, ere our heart is sickened by the details of a most 
cowardly assassination, scarcely paralleled by the most 
horrible exploits of the desperadoes of the South-west, 
The victim was Col. James H. Sims, and the blood- 
thirsty fiend who perpetrated the foul deed was John J. 
Edwards, the notorious desperado who fled from Alaba- 
ma some years ago for the commission of a similar 
crime. It seems that Devil Jack (the sobriquet given the 
assassin years ago for his deeds of blood) started from 
home on Wednesday morning, to accompany and place 
John Edwards, hisnephew, who on the previous evening 
bad murdered Mr. Aiken, out of the reach of the law. 
In passing through DeKalb, he induced Col. Sims to ac- 
company him for the purpose of counselling John in re- 
gard to the affair. They were riding along together in 
the Scoober swamp, about eleven miles from this place, 
having caught up with the wagon, and were conversing 
amicably together, when Edwards drew a pistol, and, 
without a word of warning, shot Sims through the head 
from behind. The particulars are from one who wit- 
nessed the dastardly act. Sims lived until Tuesday 
morning, and died in the presence of his wife and fa- 
ther. 


Murder by a Runaway Negro.—On Wednesday last, 
the family of Mr. Sweeney, who lives two miles from 
Macon, on the Marion road, were aroused from sleep by 
a negro, who stated that he wished to purchase a pound 
of sugar. The daughter of Mr. Sweeney opened the 
door, but immediately went back, telling her father that 
the negre looked like a runaway. Mr. 8. came forward 
and demanded his pass ; this the negro refused to pro- 
duce, and at once began to resist Sweeney, who had by 
this time seized him. At this time, Mark Sweeney, a 
young man about 25 years old, ran to the assistance of 
his father, and the two laying hold of the negro, all 
three fell to the ground. The negro then disengaging 
one hand, drew a knife, opened it with his teeth, and 
dealt Mark Sweeney a blow, which proved mertal in a 
few hours. He also inflicted a slight wound upon the 
elder Sweeney, and pursued him for a number of yards. 
Upon hearing Sweeney call out for his gun, he tarned 
and fled to the river ; there finding a bateau, he pad- 
dled down close under the east bank, but finding him- 
self hard pressed by pursuers, he plunged into the 
stream, and swam towards the opposite shore. The 
strange spectacle of a negro swimming the river, dressed 
only in a shirt and hat, with a knife hung to a hand- 
kerchief about his neck, arrested the attention of Mr. 
Dian, who was standing on the west bank. The negro 
refusing to give an account of himself, and also to de- 
liver his knife, Mr. Dian would not permit him to land. 
After giving him one or two blows, however, he brought 
him to his senses, and the negro throwing his knife to 
Mr. Dian, was allowed to come ashore, when he was at 
once taken into custody and lodged in jail. On Satur- 
day morning, he was brought before the Justices, and 
remanded to prison to await his trial. He belongs, we 
understand, to a Mr. Taylor, of Pulaski county. 
more bloody murder it has never been our lot to chron- 
icle.—Macon Telegraph. 


Two Runaway Slaves Shot.—Two of the seven ne- 
groes who escaped from Mr. Arterburn were captured 
in Indiana, and brought back to this city. A party in 
pursuit came up-with five of the slaves 15 miles beyond 
Jeffersonville, and commanded them to surrender, in- 
stead of which, they ran off. Two shots were fired, 
wounding Luther, a smart, daring fellow, for whose ap- 
prehension $250 reward is offered, and bringing down 
another of the party. The first, though much hurt, 
still managed to get away, but the other gave up. He 
was wounded in the legs with small shot. The other 
negro that was caught was Jim, who was found ina 
haystack. They crossed the river at Harrod’s creek. 
It is thought one of the seven is still in the neighbor- 
hood of this city.—Lou. Cour. 


Crim. Con. Case, and Desperate proceedings of the 
Hushand.—Andrew J, Morrison shot his wife Fanny 
and a dry goods clerk, named William H. Hester, this 
afternoon, under peculiar circumstances. There are 
various conflicting accounts. 
that Morrison, who had been married about six months 
to a very young and handsome woman, suspecting im- 
proper familiarity, told her that he should leave town 
this afternoon ; that she notified Hester of her hus- 
band’s supposed absence, and Hester subsequently call- 
ed on her at her lodgings on Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Morrison meanwhile having watched their movements, 
sprung suddenly upon them, and finding them in his 
chamber, both en dishahille, instantly drew a revolver, 
and fired three or four shots, one of which passed 
through Hester’s body, endangering his life, and.anoth- 
er passed through the arm and side of his Wife, wound- 
ing her seriously, but not dangerously. Morrison im- 
mediately gave himself up to the authorities, and was 
committed. Hester being informed by his physician 
that he might not survive but a few minutes, made a 
statement to Capt. Goddard, to the effect that he had no 
criminal intentions, yet failing fully to account for be- 
ing found in such a predicament. 


Diabolical Murder in New Orleans.—On Friday 
evening last, between 6 and 7 o’clock, Michael Clancy 
and John Bowles, both waiters at that time in the Cres- 
cent City Hotel, were seen, in company with one other 
person, to enter the old yard which enters from Tchou- 
pitoulas street, near the St. Mary’s Market. The gen- 
tleman who saw them enter, describes them as having 
seated themselves in apparent peaceable conversation, 
when Clancy drew a pistol, and deliberately placing it 
against Bowles’s side, fired. The man fell to the ground 


mortally wounded, and the murderer and his accom- | 


plice fled. Clancy, it is said, was a married man, and 
treated his wife badly. Bowles defended the woman, 
and on several occasions had been known to advance 
her money. This excited the husband’s jealousy, and 
he sat about a deliberate method of revenge. It is said 
that he placed his clothes in a place of easy access, and 
made other arrangements for immediate flight, which 
has thus far been crowned with success. Bowles, it 
is further stated, has since died from the effects of his 
wound, and Claney’s accomplice is not known. Clan- 
ey, the murderer, is described as being about five feet 
eight inches high, has but one sound tooth in his up- 
per jaw, and sports a long reddish goatee.—V. O. Cres- 
cent Cily, May 16. 


Diabolical Murder.—The Whig, of Mt. Sterling, | 


Ky., records as follows the particulars of a tragedy :— 
* We understand from a reliable source, that a most 
brutal murder was committed in Clay county, in this 
State, a few days ago, by four men, whose names we 
cannot recall. A youth about seventeen years old, 
without the least offence, was seized by four men who had 
been drinking, at first ducked until nearly lifeless, 
and then his hair singed off close to his head, and then 
at last shot through the head. All this was done by 
way of amusement for those demons! They claim that 
they took the boy into a room, after ducking him and 
burning off his hair, merely to alarm hira by firing pis- 
tols over him, and that one of the pistols bursting, kill- 
ed him. But it so happens that one of them, after it 
was supposed they had intentionally burst the pistol,— 
the boy seeming to have been dead a half hour before,— 
was seen endeavoring to drive one of the screws from the 
rap on into what appeared to be a bullet hole in 
is head. 


Extraordinary Proceedings.—We learn definitely 
from the Sea Shore Sentinel, of a condition of things in 
Hancock county, of which we had previously startling 
rumor. Lynch Law reigns supreme in that county, 
although probably justified by existing exigencies. 
law-abiding citizens go armed, and are banding togeth- 
er for mutual protection ; and this because the civil 
power was found utterly insufficient to contend with the 


organized villany which has been plundering the people | 


of Hancock. The Sheriff,-Mr. Graves, has resigned his 
office, finding himself utterly unable to command the 
posse comitatus ; and, therefore, the civil power is ex- 
tinct. There is a large clan of negro thieves and coun- 
terfeiters, against whom the people of Hancock county 
are in arms. Several have been captured, and sum- 
marily condemned to death by self-constituted tribu- 
nals, The confessions of the criminals reveal a frightful 
state of things, going to prove that the refuse raseality 


of the seaboard cities has found, for years past, a secure 
earnestly 


lodgment upon the Mississippi sea-coast. We 
deprecate such a state of anarchy as now exists 


our fellow-citizens of Hancock. Property, even life, 


The more reliable are, | 


named respectively the Hills and the Evans. At a re- 
cent investigation, it appears that the’ quarrel dates as 
far back as 1822, and never was feud more bloodily or 
more unsparingly followed up in the worst days of ba- 
ronial England, or Scottish elanship, than has been this 
between two prominent and otherwise highly respectable 
families in our own age and country. At a recent ex- 
amination, three of the Hills were tried, and two of them 
ordered for committal. Five, however, of the Evans 
were in jail, and it would not do to confine them together, 
lest more bloodshed would follow. While the subject 
was under debate, the Hills escaped, and the Evans 
made a desperate but ineffectual attempt to break out of 
— A reward is offered for the apprehension of the 

is. After stating these facts at considerable length, 
the Lancaster Argus says: ‘ James Hill (the boy that 
was so nearly killed at the time Bedster was shot,) and 
Jesse Hill (both boys) were attacked yesterday morning 
by several of the Evans party, the names of which we 
cannot learn, and nearly killed. William Murphy, one 
of the assailants, has been arrested, and is to be tried 
this morning. He tells that he had come to town for 
the oe of getting a statement in the Argus, that 
Dr. Evans had been shot at by some unknown person 
twice during this week. 


The Death o Mr. Carneal.—The Vicksburg Senti- 

nel, of the 13th ult., gives the following account of the 

Socting of Mr. Thomas Carneal, son-in-law of Governor 
cote: * 

‘ We have abstained thus long from giving any notice 
of the sad affair which resulted in the death of Mr. 
Thomas Carneal, the son-in-law of the Governor of our 
State, that we might get the particulars, It seems that 
the steamer E. C. Watkins, with Mr, Carneal as a 
 pimsitg sg landed at or near the plantation of Judge 

ames, in Washington county. Mr, Carneal had heard 
that the Judge was an extremely brutal man to his 
slaves, and was likewise excited with liquor, and upon 
the Judge inviting him and others to take a drink with 
him, Carneal replied that he would not drink with a 
man who abused his negroes ; this the Judge resented 
as an insult, and high words ensued. 

The company took their drink, however, all but Mr. 
Carneal, who went out upon the bow of the boat, and 
took a seat, where he was sought by Judge James, who 
desired satisfaction for the insult. Carneal refused to 
make any, and asked the old gentleman if any of his 
sons would resent the insult if he was to slap him in the 
mouth, to which the Judge replied that he would do it 
himself, if his sons would not ; whereupon Mr. C. struck 
him in the mouth with the back of his hand. The Judge 
resented it by striking him across the head with a cane, 
which stunned Mr. C. very much, causing the blood to 
run freely fromthe wound. Assoon as Carneal recover- 
ed from the wound, he drew a bowie knife, and attacked 
the Judge with it, inflicting several wounds upon his 
person, some of which were thought to be mortal. 

Some gentlemen, in endeavoring to separate the com- 
batants, were wounded by Carneal. When Judge James 
| arrived at his house, bleeding and in a dying state, as 
| it was thought, his son seized a double barrel gun, 
loaded it heavily with large shot, galloped to where the 
boat was, hitched his horse, and deliberately raised his 
gun to shoot Carneal, who was sitting upon a cotton 
bale. Mr. James was warned not to fire, as Carneal 
was unarmed, and he might kill some innocent person. 
He took his gun from his shoulder, raised it again, and 
fired both barrels in succession, killing Carneal instantly. 

It is a sad affair, and Carneal leaves, besides numer- 
ous friends, a most interesting and accomplished widow 
to bewail his tragical end.’ 


| 
} 








Death of a Runaway.—A negro man, who was cap- 
| tured on the 8th ult., by Mr. Wm. P. Lenoir, and com- 
| mitted to the jail of this county as a runaway, died in 
| the jail on the night of the 18th ult. J 
| A jury of inquest examined the body on the following 
morning, and returned a verdict that the negro’s death 
was caused by wounds upon his head, inflicted at the 
time of his capture. 

Dr. E. G. Ulmer, who attended him while in jail, and 
Drs. Farley and MeCurdy examined his head critically 
after the jury of inquest had rendered in their verdict, 
and report that his skull was badly fractured at three 
separate points—the temporal and frontal bones, par- 
ticularly, being broken into fragments. 

The negro was a bright mulatto, five feet nine or ten 
inches in height. He was captured, after a violent 
resistance, in a skiff, on the Alabama river, some twenty 
miles below Cahawba. He remained ina state of stupe- 
faction from the time of his capture to his death ; but 
when aroused sufficiently to speak, though incoherently, 
he evinced some knowledge of the city of Montgomery. 
He first said that be belonged to a Mr. Avery, and after- 
rwards to a Mr. Hood, living twenty-five miles from 
Montgomery : that he was a carpenter, and hired to a 
Mr. Ford—then to a Mr. Cox, who was building a livery 
stable. He at first answered to the name of John, which 
being found badly written in #statement in his posses- 
sion, is supposed to have been his real name. He after- 
wards said his name was Richard. 

He had among his baggage a fine sack coat, two fine 
| broad cloth coats, two pairs cloth pants, and two or 
three fine vests, with other clothes less valuable. 

He was kept in a well ventilated room, in the county 
jnil, attended by an experienced surgeon, and every 
thing necessary to his comfort was afforded him by the 
sheriff, Mr. C. A. Harris —Dallas Gazette. 


Duel.—A duel was fought on Sanday evening opposite 
New Orlezns, between Mr. Cohn, editor of the Staats 
Zeitung, and Dr. Wintzel, editor of another German 
paper, published in that city. The conditions of the 
duel were, that they should fight with pistols, the one 
winning the first shot to fire at fifteen paces, the other 
at five. We learn from the Picayune the following par- 
| ticulars of what transpired on the ground ; Mr. Cohn 
fired first, at fifteen paces, and missed. He then ad- 
| vanced ten paces and halted, when Wintzel raised his 
| pistol. While all were expecting to hear the report, his 
| hand slowly sunk to his side, and the seconds rejoiced 
| in the idea that no blood would be shed, and an estima- 

ble life be preserved. But their hopes proved fallacious, 
| for Wintzel again raised his pistol and fired. The ball 
| struck Mr. Cohn in the right side, just below the ribs, 

but did not pass out. Some slight hopes were entertain- 
ed on Tuesday of his recovery. Wintzel has disappear- 
ed, but the police are in hot pursuit of him. 


Father Murdered by his Son.—Mr. James Tweedle 
| was recently murdered at Memphis, (Tenn.) by his son, 
| a lad of fourteen years. The Memphis Enquirer says: 
‘On the afternoon of Friday last, he was in company 

| with his father and an elder brother in the woods at 
| work, The father left the two sons, and went to the 
| house for the purpose of resting himself by taking a nap 
| of sleep. Not long after, he was followed by the younger 
| son, named James, who, upon trial, said that he entered 
the house with his axe, and finding his father stretched 

| upon the floor, asleep, he strack him on the head with 
| the pole of the axe, dashing out his brains, and killing 
| him almost instantly. It is said that James has hereto- 
| fore frequently threatened to kill his father, on account 
| of his father having severely whipped him without cause. 
| We understand from many respectable persons that Mr. 
| Tweedle was exceedingly cruel to his children, often 
beating them most severely for the most trifling offences.’ 








Bloody Work.—On Monday night last, an Indian, 
by the name of Jack Vann, was killed on the opposite 
side of the river from this place, by another Indian 
named Nitts, son of big Nitts. On Monday, about 3 
o’clock, the coffin was taken over from town to the place 
| where the corpse was, and while the friends of the 
| murdered man were placing his body in the coffin, a 
| quarrel sprung up between big Nitts and Lewis Vann, 
| the brother of the deceased. Vann shot down big Nitts, 
| killing him instantly, and attempted to escape, but was 
pursued by the nephew of Nitts into the house of Mrs. 
Vann, widow of Mr. W. L. Vann, when Lewis Vann 
turned and shot him dead. In less than two minutes he 
killed two men, making three murdered men lying, as it 
were, all together, a horrid spectacle to behold by any 
civilized person.— Fort Smith, (Ark.) Herald, 4th. 





ta An affray of a terrible natdre took place at a 
hotel at Mt. Washington, Ky., on the 24th inst., be- 
| tween 8. C, Beard, formerly a school teacher, and a Mr. 
| M’Meekin and Mr. Moore, of Mt. Washington, during 
which some ten or twelve shots were exchanged. Mr. 
McMeekin received four pistol wounds from the shots of 
| Beard, and was twice stabbed by him with a sword cane 
‘in thehand. The shots took effect in the arm, side, 
| back and throat of MeMeekin, who at the last accounts 
| was considered in a very precarious situation, Beard, 








A during thejaffray, escaped unhurt, though repeatedly 


| fired at. 


|. Fatal Rencontre.—A fatal rencontre took place at 
| Newmansville, Florida, on the 20th ult., which result- 
ed in the death of G.W. Stewart, son of Col. Daniel Stew- 
art, formerly of Liberty county, in this State. Itap- 
pears thata man, named Stephens, the overseer of 
Mrs. Stewart, had some difficulty on the plantation, when 
she sent for her sons, George and Charles, who lived in 
Columbia county, Florida, Previous to their arrival, 
Stephens left the plantation, and having been informed 
of their intended visit, armed himself with a six barrell- 
ed revolving pistol, and it is said, sent word to 

W. Stewart that he would meet him at Newmansvil 





To some higher, brighter sphere. 


must be perilously insecure. But would it not be the 
best and most legitimate way to restore order, to aid the | George 
legal authorities, be guided mene constitutional ac- 

tion, and call upon the State 

military foree ?—Easlern Clarion. 


* The Rival Houses.-— The Murderers in Garrard 








he started across the street, — 
to procure arms, and when he camé opposite to 

about twelve feet from him, aaa 

n, the ball penetrating his left side. rart 
mortally w ed, and died in about two hours. 


attempt was made to arrest Stephens, but he was 
taken.—Savannah News. 


Bloody Tragedy. Our neigh town of Court- 
land was the scene of a bloody and fatal tragedy last 
week, resulting in the death of two men in the line of 
life. The main incidents of the occurrence, as we learn 
them from an authentic source, are as follows :—A mis- 
understanding occurred on the evening of Tstedny, te 

lexander A. Wall. 


3ynum lived until 9 o’clock P. M. They both leave fam- 
ilies.— T'uscumbia North Alabamian 


Truth more terrible than Fiction. When did the 
imagination of novelist ever paint a scene of cruelty 
more fiendish, or popular apathy more heartless, than 
this narrativé from a German paper, the Herman 
Wachenblat, in Missouri ? 

‘In the neighboring, town of Union, a case has just 
been tried, of whicht he material facts are these : A man, 
who had hired a female slave, lost a $10 bill, and could 
only account for the loss on the supposition that the 
woman had stolen it. He pact Mee to her owner, who 
charged her with the theft, and she most emphatically 
denied it, and continued to protest her innocence. The 
barbarian of an owner then bent her hands backwards, 
tied them to her feet, and dashed cold water down upon 
her. She, however, persevered in asserting her inno- 
cence, and was finally released without having made a 
confession. She was sent back to him who had _ hired 
her, who flogged her with a green hickory stick until 
the stick was split to pieces—still no confession. After 
the flogging, she seized the first opportunity to escape, 
and crawled on her hands and feet into the bushes, 
wéere she was soon after found dead. Her entire back 
from the neck downward was one single wound, and an 
examination showed that both lungs and liver were fa- 
tally injured by the blows she had received. Her mur- 
derer was arrested, tried by a jury of free and enlight- 
ened citizens, and—acquitted. It was only a ‘ nigger’ 
case. 


Murder by a Baptist Preacher. The following is 
copied from the Raleigh (N.C.) Register, a secular 
journal. It is a horrible transaction : 

* Letters were received here last week, from Hyde, 
Tyrrell and Beaufort counties, stating that Washington 
Caroway, a citizen of eo county, some fifty years of 
age, and many years a Baptist preacher, lately on some 
frivolous pretext, knocked his wife down with a chair, 
and then seized a large stick and continued to beat her, 
until a man named Lassiter, who was boarding in the 
house, interfered to prevent her being murdered.— 
Whereupon Caroway took his gun to s Lassiter ; 
but he disarmed him, and left the house. A few days 
afterward, Lassiter chanced to go by the house, which 
stood near the public road, when Caroway, seeing him 
pass, took his gun and ran through his field to cut off, 
and overtaking him in the savannah, shot him dead ; 
and took his victim and carried him some half a mile into 
the swamp, threw him face down in the mud, and 
stamped him below the surface of the mud, covered 
himh over with brush, then ran off, made his escape, 
and eluded pursuit. He had been married three times, 
and has children by each marriage, and, horrible to 
tnll, circumstances have now come out which strongly 
indicate that both of his deceased wives came to their 
death by his hands. 


Distressing and Fatal Conflict.—We are pained to 
learn that on Tuesday last an altercation, growing out 
of the late election, took place at Pine Bluff, between 
Mr. Henry A. Washington and Mr. Newton J. Hudson, 
which resulted in the former inflicting a fatal wound on 
the person of the latter, which caused his death. The 
remains of the deceased were interred on the following 
day. Washington made his escape, and had not been 
arrested when our informant left. The parties were 
both young married men, respectably connected, and 
were both citizens of Pine Blutf.— Little Rock Dem. 


EF We copy from the Red River Republican the 
following history of a sad affair :— 

‘The steamer John Strader put ashore, for what 
reason is not known, a man who is sup to have 
been deranged. It was near the house of Mr. 0. Ra- 
chal, where he applied, it being night, for shelter, which 
was given him. During the night, he arose, and 
stabbed every person on the premises, consisting of Mr. 
Rachal, his wife, child and two servants, a man and a 
woman. The three former he killed instantly, but the 
servant man managed, though badly wounded, to get 
to the adjoining place, and tell the taleof blood. In the 
meantime, the unhappy author had gone off some dis- 
tance, and when discovered, had his ears cut off and a 
cut across his throat. Being told that the persons he 
had stabbed were dead,she said, ‘‘ Well, then I must 
kill myself, too ;’’ and, drawing his knife déeply across 
his abdomen, gave himself a wound of which he died 
in a short time. 


Romantic Homicide.—At New Orleans, on the night 
of the 27th ult., William Taylor, a young man, was 
savagely murdered in bed, by being stabbed in nine 
places, by Agnes Anderson, with whom he lived in un- 
lawful connection. He had been aroused before the 
murder was completed, and attempted to escape, as 
prints of his bloody feet were upon the floor. He had 
become tired of her, and had paid her $400 to sepa- 
rate from him, but was so infatuated as to visit her 
again, after she had, in jealous rage, threatened hislife, 
and she carried out her threat. When arrested, she 
declared that she committed the deed in self-defence. 
She appeared in court in full mourning, and is a pretty 
girl of about twenty years of age. 


Double Homicide.—A very dreadful homicide (says 
the Columbia South Carolinian) was perpetrated near 
Maybinton, on Friday last, the particulars of which 
are nearly as follows :— 


It seems that Mr. John D. Sims had on his planta-| negro man to death, not long since, and was immedi- 
tion an overseer who had become objectionable to him, ; #tely arrested and bound over for trial, ina bond of 


and whose removal from his premises he sought to effect. 
After conversation, an altercation ensued, when the 
wife of the overseer, being armed with a pistol, threat- 
ened to shoot Mr. Sims. Being armed with a double- 
barreled gun, Sims immediately shot her down. En- 
raged at this, the overseer ordered his son to bring his 
gun to attack Sims, when the latter leveled his gun and 
killed the overseer. 


A Daughter Killed by her Father.—The Memphis 
Whig reports a most revolting murder as having oc- 
curred at Hernando, Miss. A man named Robinson, a 
dissipated and profligate fellow, sold a negro of his 
daughter’s, who, when the purchaser came to take the 
property away, refused to give the negro up. Ina fit 
of anger, her father took his gun and fired at her, lodg- 
ing the contents in her body, and inflicting a mortal 
wound. The girl lived in great bodily pain and suffer- 
ing until the next morning, when she was relieved 
from her misery by the hand of death. The murdering 
fiend fled, and has not since been heard from, although 
the officers of justice were in hot pursuit. 


Melancholy Affair.—We learn from some passengers 
on the Southern Belle, that an affray took at Port 
Gibson lately, resulting in the probable death of Wm. 
K. Murray, 2 merchant of that place. We hear that 
he attacked with a sword cane Dr. Chandler, formerly 
of Natchez, who, in turn, shot his assailant twice, once 
through the body and once through the head, The 
difficulty between them is said to have been of a pri- 
vate nature.—JVatchez Courier. 


Murder of a Teacher by a Pupil. We learn from 
the Monroe ocrat that a most atrocious murder was 
committed in Okolona, Miss., on Friday, the Ist inst., 
on the n of Newton Noles, by a young man named 
Gill. The particulars are said to be these: 

Noles was a school teacher, and Gill was one of his 
students. On the day of his murder, Gill walked into 
the room during school hours with his hat on his head, 
and when requested to take it off, he replied in- 
solently, or ina manner quite un & pupil.— 
Noles demanded an explanation, which ht on the 
difficulty that resulted in Gill stabbing him, which pro- 
duced his death in three minutes. Gill immediately 


fied, and is still atlarge. A reward of $200 is offered 
for his apprehension. He is a youth, we learn, of con- 


siderable ro} . 
Welds dea gate & young man, and in indigent cir- 
He labored by the day, and procured 
himself am education, and 





the performance of his duty, he, on the 14th inst., with 
®@ posse of men, F co the bense of Nolen, about 
two miles from ille, for the ee souas 
ing him, “When they reached Noles’ r » he was 
oe ee ee 
hand, near approach party, he raised 
his gun and fired, the shot taking Sess open, Ms. Gen. 
T. Sharp, killing him almost instantly. gun was 
loaded buckshot, one of which struck Mr. 


Noles 
his escape, A reward 


fered his apprehension.—Selma (fla.) Enter- 
prise. 
Serious Difficulty at Louisville. —On Saturday night, 


about nine o'clock, a difficulty occurred at the 
bet: 


that, upon their meeting as above, an altercation took 
place, which resulted in Delph shooting Lyter with a 

i The ball took effect in his left , and —_ 

wn towards the hip, where it — George Delph 
walked down to the jail, and immediately gave himself 
up. Reuben Lyter died about 9 o’clock last evening, 
from the effects of the wound.—Louisville Democrat. 


eA young man named Gwinn murdered his own 
sister, near Winchester, Tennessee, a few weeks since. 
The young man wished to get some money that belonged 
to his father ; his sister found out his intention, and 
communicated it to her father. This so exasperated 
the young man, that he swore vengeance against his 
sister, and told her that he would kill her, if he had to 
cut her throat while asleep. Two or three days after- 
wards, in the absence of the rest of the family, he pro- 
cured a pistol, walked deliberately i her bed, and 
shot her in the forehead, killin her instantly. 


Shocking Tragedy.—We learn from a gentleman 
who came up the canal by Friday night’s packet, that 
a most awful tragedy, resulting in the death of two 
brothers by the hand of a third, occurred in Bucking- 
ham county on Wednesday or Thursday. The circum- 
stances, as near as they can be gathered, are as follows: 
Shelton Farrar displeased, in some way, one of his sons, 
who immediately seized a double-barreled loaded gun, 
and attempted to shoot him. A brother interfered, and 
undertook to wrest the gun from him, when he was shot 
down. Another brother made a renewed effort to stop 
the madman, which resulted in the same way—he was 
instantly killed.— Lynchburg Virginian. 


Dreadful Affray.—George J. Churchwood and Wm. 
Searls had a fracas here on Monday night. Church- 
wood fired three barrels of a revolver at Searls, each 
taking effect. The latter then drew a knife and rushed 
on Churchwood, inflicting on him four ghastly wounds, 
from the effects of which he died on the spot. Searls, 
it is thought, is so seriously wounded that he cannot re- 
cover. Both were young men. The tragedy was the 
result of a drunken frolic.—Norfolk (Va.) paper, 
July Sth, 


Affray.—A bloody affray occurred at Monticello, 
Jasper County, Georgia, on the Ist inst. The parties 
engaged were citizens of that place, and three brothers 
by the name of Slaughter, of the same county. The 
Slaughters made their first attack upon Wyatt R. Smith, 
Esq., striking at him several times with a bowie knife. 
They afterwards met a gentleman named Leverett, 
Justice of the Peace in Monticello, whom they threaten- 
ed. Thomas J. Bartlett interfered, and the Slaughters 
turned upon him and fired, a ball grazing one of his 
ears. Several persons now joined the parties, and a 
general fight ensued. The affray ended by Thomas R. 
Slaughter being shot down, and shortly after expiring, 
his brother Isaac dangerously if not fatally wounded, 
ve ag third brother cut to pieces with a bowie 

nife, 


Duel with Bowie Knives.—A duet was lately fought 
at Fort Mello, in this State, between Colonel Grouard 
and Major Jones, of Hopkins. They fought with Bowie 
knives, and Major Jones was killed. Subsequently, 
Col. Grouard went to St. Augustine, and surrendered 
himself to the officers of justice —Pensacola Democrat. 


Justifiable Homicide.—O. F. Bledsoe, Esq., of Car- 
roll county, who killed Hasson, his late overseer, on the 
16th ult., was promptly acquitted by the examining 
magistrates. It was proven that Hasson had come back 
from Alabama, in company with a ‘man named Me- 
Gowan, on purpose to kill Bledsoe. As soon as Hasson 
stopped at his house, Bledsoe stepped out and fired 
with a double barrelled shot gun, at a distance of 
twenty paces, instantly killing him.—WVatchez Courier. 


fr An affray occurred,at Vicksburg, Miss., a few 
days since, between General Davis and Colonel Barks- 
dale, two rival candidates for Congress, in which the 
latter was stabbed in nine different places. It was 
thought, however, that he will recover. 


3" Near Montgomery, Alabama, Mr. Alpheus Jones 
rushed upon Mr. Miller, in the act of adultery with 
his wife, Mrs, Jones, when the doctor drew a bowie 
knife, killed his assailant, and escaped. 


fF Near Bowling Green, Ky., Mrs. Marion Bunch 
and Miss Brown had a terrible fight, in which Miss 
Brown was killed, and her sister, who interfered, fatal- 
ly wounded. 


2 A man named Pelletier, residing in Kamarous- 
ka, 8. C., murdered his father-in-law, by stabbing him 
with a dirk knife, inflicting twenty-four wounds upon 
him. He fled, but afterwards surrendered himself to 
justice. 

Fatal Affray.—William R. Hill and William Kear- 
s2y, farmers, in Hanover Co., Va., had a fracas on the 
10th of June, in which Hill was killed. The murderer 
fled. 


(3 Aman named Kennedy was hung by Lynch 
law, at Rio Grande city, (Texas,) for the murder of 
Corporal Riley, of the Mounted Rifles, Mr. Steigel, 
Deputy Sheriff of Brownsville, was killed by Mr. Con- 
rad, editor of the American, in self-defence. 


Murder of a Lawyer.—Col. Telamon Cuyler, a law- 

er of Adairsville, Georgia, was murdered near his res- 

idence on the 25th June. Four parties have been ar- 
rested on suspicion. 


Murder.—Mr. W.8. Irby, of Alabama, whipped a 


$5000. Such outrageous inhumanity should meet the 
condign punishment the law annexes to the crimé.—Co- 
lumbus (Ga.) Times. 


Murder.—H. B. Wilson, of this county, was commit- 
ted to jail on Sunday last, on the charge of having kill- 
ed a negro girl, his property, by excessive whipping. 
We have heard none of the particulars of the case.— 
Raleigh (Ni C.) Register, June 15. 


{2 The Alabama Herald contains an account of the 
murder of a negro in Chambers county, of that State, 
by his master, Rev. Robert Jones, a Methodist preach- 
er. The negro was tied to a tree and whipped to death. 
The preacher immediately fled. 


ty A negro slave polenaton: to Col. Brownard, of 
Florida, lately ran away, gnd was pursued by Brownard 
and his two sons. The negro turned, slaughtered the 
two sons, and was shot dead by the Colonel. 


te A woman, named Sarah Flood, shot John Mac- 
kenzie at Savanah on Saturday, killing him instantly. 
He had given some offence to a young son of hers. 


ara young man named Lessefs was recently killed 
in a duel near New Orleans. His antagonist, whose 
name is not mentioned, made his escape. The parties 
were both under twenty-one years of age. 


fF The Mount Sterling Whig, referring to the 
death of General Thomas Marshall, at Marysville, Ky., 
says that he and Tyler, his tenant, quarreled ; that the 
General snapped his gun at Tyler, the cap only explo- 
ding, and that he was trying to fire the gun again, 
when Tyler shot him. 


Murder.—The Memphis Sun learns that Mr. Chris- 

topher Cawthorn was killed, a short time ago, in Holly 

They had a 

transaction; the lie was 

pont Roswell drew a knife, and plunged it into 

wthorn’s neck, cutting the carotid artery, and caus- 
ing immediate death. 


Ding io «iy hs Baltimore.—A gang of rowdies en- 
tered Mathias Brendel’s drinking house last night ; a 
uarrel_ ensued, in which John Kreninger was shot 
. Mr. Brendel received two pistol balls in his arm, 

and two unknown Germans were severely wounded. 


Awful Tragedy.—A slave of a Mr. Hawkins, in Mil- 
ledgeville, Geo., on the 21st ult., cut the throat of his 
without him a mortal wound ; stabbed 
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Arduous Feat. Late English pa 
than an American female, called by P 
of Miss Kate Irvine, has commen 
land, the arduous task of walking 800 miles in 
consecutive hours, for (it is said) a bet of £500" Many 
The ye! pedestrian is described to be about : 
of age, tall, and of rather prepossessing appear 
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Death of a Revolutionary § 
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under Washington, and was in the battle of \, .. 
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A Railroad in Africa—Accounts from Al- 
exandria, Egypt, mention the Opening of a new railroad 
from that place to Cairo, a distance of twenty-fiy 
miles. A locomotive ran over the road on the st 
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Unusual and inhuman Punishment,—Roy 
C. W. Denison, formerly a rabid abolitionist, then ah 
eluded from the church and ministry, then furious 
Websterite, then a zealous Pierce man, then the Wash- 


ington correspondent of the Boston Post, and the only 


- : ha 
reviler, (except Col. Weller, par nobile fratrum) ¢ Woman must go 
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